Christendom. 


SEPTEMBER, 1876. 


THE MONTH. 


Axyoruer session of Parliament must now be numbered with the things that were. 
The legislation of the season has been closed; and men of all parties, in looking back 
at the labours of the British Senate, are naturally inquiring what fruits they may be 
expected to prodace. In the answer to be given to that question, so far as the 
quality of the results of recent legislative action is concerned, party views and con- 
_ siderations must of necessity enter. As concerns the amount of legislation effected, 
there is, we apprehend, a prevalent feeling of dissatisfaction amongst all parties. 
With a large numerical majority at his absolute disposal, with unusual facilities in 
the tone and temper of Parliament for the effective control and dispatch of public 
business, it is commonly felt that the Premier has not fully availed himself of his 
advantages, and, in the conduct of the House of Commons, has displayed an unex- 
pected deficiency in administrative energy and skill. It is perhaps probable that 
Mr. Disraeli, at his present time of life, may have found the leadership of the Lower 
House too great a strain upon his physical powers; and that this fact, whilst it sup- 
plies one reason for his early withdrawal to the calmer atmosphere of the House of 
Lords, may also explain his seeming want of firmness and vigour in the management 
of the people’s representatives. But whatever the cause of this defective control 
over the more active branch of the Legislature, its results are manifest when the 
achievements of the session are reviewed ; for, whilst not quite unmarked by practical 
legislation, that session, on the whole, has been far from accomplishing not merely 
what the nation was entitled to expect, but what was really intended by the Govern- 
ment. _ 

The Speech in which Her Majesty absolves Parliament from further attendance 
to its duties, of course makes the most of the legislative labours of the session ; and 
note is taken of nearly every important measure that has been recorded on the 
 Btatate-book. The Merchant Shipping Bill, the Commons Inclosure Bill, the Pol- 
lution of Rivers Bill, the Appellate Jurisdiction Bill, and the Elementary Education 
Bill, receive special and distinctive mention. Of these measures, the first two, 
although falling short of the public expectation and desire, are steps in the right 
direction, which, however, will need to be wisely and vigilantly followed up. As 
much may be said for the third, which, as the Speech observes, tends to check an 
evil affecting the health and well-being of the people, and which has long been the 
subject of serious public complaint. The Appellate Jurisdiction Bill does but com- 
plete a work which a previous session, and indeed a previous Parliament, had long 
ago begun. The Elementary Education Act, important. as it is, has, by the amend- 
ments introduced into it almost at the last, let loose the waters of polemical and 


political bitterness, and roused an agitation of which no one can foresee the end. At — 


the best, it cannot be viewed as any final and satisfactory settlement of this long- 


> 
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to in the Royal Speech, only to express regret that parliamentary action respecting 
them is of necessity postponed. In this regret the public will heartily concur, and it 
in deepened by the conviction that with proper precautions st the outset, that neces- 
sity need not have arisen. 


Simultaneously with the prorogation of Parliament, the country is surprised with 
the announcement that Mr. Disraeli is elevated to the Peerage. We say surprised, 
because although it has long been supposed that our Premier aspired to this honoar— 
that it was, indeed, but the fitting tribute to his distinguished genius, and the ap- 
propriate reward of a career so eminent as his—yet the public were not prepared for 
ite immediate bestowment. It was hardly anticipated that Her Majesty's Prime 
Minister would so soon withdraw from that arena where alone his brilliant endow- 


Disraeli’s public policy alike concur in expressing their satisfacticn at the dignity 
conferred upon him. Those who may not regard him as in the highest sense a 
statesman, or af a man possessing lofty or commérding views, will nevertheless not 
withhold their congratalations on his attainment of a position to which he is justly 
entitled by his long-continued agd laborious public service, no less than by his 
oratorical ability. Nor in the generous appreciation of opponents will his own con- 
tributions to our literature, and his encouragement of literary merit generally, be 


The Vivisection Bill has at length, not without some very material modifi- 
cations, passed into law. Tt has been altered, so as greatly to imperil its probable 
efficiency, to conciliate the hostility evinced against it by the medical profession. 
This fact is mach to be regretted, not only for the sake of the Bill itself, but also, 


eclencn i really may be needful, by confining it within the limits of absolute neces- 


nf 


ments could be most effectively displayed, and in which his proudest triumphs had 
been won. We apprehend, however, that the Ear! of Beaconsfield has not, regarding 
the matter from a personal point of view, acted unwisely in preferring the present 
to any future time for his acceptance of an honour which removes him from the strife 
and turmoil of the House of Commons to a position comparatively of quietness and "y 
dignified repose. On occasions like the present it is not usual to regard such marks 
of royal favour as having any significance, but simply as the acknowledgment of 
lost sight of or forgotten. The earlier, no less than the later passages in the career 
of Mr. Disraeli—the author, the orator, the politician, and the statesman—will be 
remembered by all who understand why it is that the hereditary aristocracy of this 
| country now receives an accession to its ranks in the person of the Earl of Beacons 
field. 
to the measure, the medical profession have assumed. No one charged that pro- 
fession, as such, with cruelty ; none pretended that its members were less humane or 
compassionate than ordinary men; bat inasmuch as the experiments on living 
animais, which public opinion has so justly and decisively condemned, are per- 
formed professedly in the interests and for the promotion of medical science, it was 
inevitable that = law designed to restrict, and, so far as possible, to abrogate the 
practice, should deal more or less with the medical institations and practitioners. 
It seems to us that, instead of opposing the Bill, the profession would have acted 
: more judiciously, and more in harmony with the true instincts of medical science, 
by giving it their hearty and unanimous support. They can have no interest in the 
needless or cruel performance of these experiments ; and are quite 2s much, or more 
| 
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sity. Instead of showing an undue sensitiveness upon the subject, as though their 
own humanity and honour were unjustly and purposely assailed, they would have 
better vindicated that honour and humenity by taking part with the promoters. 
Moreover, they took a course which, by compelling the Government to impair and 
mutilate the measure, and thus make it less effective, has lent new strength and 
vigour to an agitation which threatens, ere long, to get rid of vivisection altogether. 
For our own part, we cannot, without stronger reasons and arguments than have yet 
been used on its behalf, believe that the practice on the lower animals of experiments 
which, primd facie, are cruel, can really be needful for the alleviation of those evils, 
or the alleviation of those maladies to which suffering humanity is prone. 


It has been, on many grounds, matter of regret in the 
Churchmen and Dissenters, that the Government, by accepting Mr. and 
Lord Robert Montagu’s amendments to Lord Sandon’s Education should have 
awakened respecting it the very strongest elements of political and feeling, and 
made a matter of such transcendent national importance as the promotion of the 


elementary education of the people another battle-field of the fiercest hostilities — 


between rival ecclesiastical bodies and the two great parties in the State. It could 
hardly fail to be perceived that Mr. Pell’s scheme for the abolition of existing School 
Boards in districts where they might be unacceptable to the majority of the rate- 
payers, would be certain to stir up agitation against them in districts of another 
kind, and arouse all the denominational feeling latent in the country against schools 
which, although giving scriptural and religious instruction, are of necessity, and as 
the essential condition of their existence, undenominational and free from ecclesi- 
astical control, of whatever colour or description. [t was also manifest that Ritual- 
ists and Romanists would heartily support a scheme like that of Lord Robert 
Montagu, for compelling Boards of Guardians to pay out of local rates and to denomi- 
national schools the school-fees of children whose parents were too poor to pay such 
school-fees themselves, and thus obtain for children of Romish or High Church 
parents an education in anti-Protestant principles at the expense of Protestants. 
The conduct of the Government in first opposing and then accepting the 
amendment urged upon them by Lord Robert Montagu and Mr. Beresford Hope, 
did but intensify the animosity with which that prajett was regarded by the Op- 
position. Few politicians, of whatever party, will question the statement of Lord 
Hartington, that between the first introduction of Lord Sandon’s Bill and its third 
reading, principles were introduced into it which completely changed its character 
and probable results. In view of the approaching School Board elections in Novem- 
ber, it is especially desirable that there should be a clear understanding and a cordial 
union between all the friends of striptural education, of whatever church or creed, 
and that united action should be by them to promote the efficiency of Board 
Schools in a religious point of view. To that consideration all ecclesiastical con- 
siderations should surely be subordinate. It would be a serious mistake were any 


. dislike or suspicion of the School Board system to induce Evangelical Churchmen, 


instead of bringing their own influence to bear on its improvement, to ally them- 
selves with those who oppose it with undisguised hostility, mainly because it can- 
not be made the vehicle of imparting to the children of the poor in this country that 


‘kind of training which is both designed and adapted to bring them into subjection 
_ te priestly influences, and thus prepare them in due time for the recognition of the 


authority of that Church which styles itself infallible, and makes religion to consist, 


/ 
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The recent meeting at Lambeth Palace between the Primate and six bishops on 
the one hand, and an influential company of Nonconformist ministers on the other, 
to confer together on the alleged progress of irreligious thought, and the most 
efficient means of counteracting it, is one cheering indication, amongst many, of the 
decline in certain quarters of ecclesiastical exclusiveness, and the growing readiness, 
amongst ministers both within and without the Church of Englund, to recognize 
each other's claims, and to act in concert for the furtherance of the faith which all 
are alike concerned and determined to maintain. The meeting was convened in 
compliance with a memorial, influentially signed, and addressed to the Archbishop, 
and included representatives of the Presbyterian, the Independent, the Baptist, and 
the Methodiat communities. The prevalent feeling seemed to be that, notwith- 
standing the activity of sceptical objectors, and the doubts and difficulties so widely 
expressed in relation to the subject of Divine Revelation, and the authority and 
inspiration of the Scriptures, there was yet throughout the country an indubitable 
growth of true and vital Christianity. It is on all accounts desirable that the leaders 
of thought in our various religious circles should have opportunities like this for the 
mutual interchange of their sentiments and views on themes of such transcendent 
and practical importance. Prejudices are thus lessened, misconceptions removed, a 
good understanding promoted, and the way made clear for future and united action. 


The Weslevan Conference at Nottingham, so recently concluded, will lorg live 
in the annals of that great and influential body. Since the all-important Conference 
of 1797, none has taken place likely to affect so powerfally its future. The question 
of lay representation in the governing body has by this Conference been settled once 
for all. Details, some of them of great importance, yet remain to be adjusted, but 
the principle has been clearly and unmistakably affirmed. In this leading denomi- 
nation of Chfistians there will henceforth be no doubt in regard to the rights, the 
duties, and the responsibilities of the laity. Previous to this Conference the minds 
of many leading members of the body were greatly agitated, and considerable appre- 
hension was felt as to its result; but whatever uneasiness existed may now be 
considered as dispelled. The clash of conflicting principles is over ; the chiefs of the 
body have paid a prudent and in many cases a willing tribute to the progressive 
spirit of the age; and the great truth has been recognized that not ministers only, 
but all the members of a church, should have their shar. in all stages of its adminis- 
tration. The consequence of this change, both upon the Wesleyans themselves and 
on other sections of the Church, will be wide and far-reaching, and will influence the 
action of the Connexion not only in evangelistic effort and ecclesiastical legislation, 
but also, and to a large extent, in affairs of national and world-wide interest. 
Ministers and people will alike participate in the benefits to be expected; mutual 
confidence and sympathy will be increased ; and the denomination will obtain a firmer 
hold upon the respect and kindly feeling of the whole community. We note with 
satisfaction that matters of detail are referred back for the consideration of the 
district meetings, and that these will submit the results of their deliberation to the 
Mixed Committee, by whom such alterations as they may suggest will again be 
remitted for local discussion and adoption. This is at once a fitting tribute to the 
principle of local self-government and an arrangement adapted to secure the greatest 
amount of unanimity in the final and absolute decision. It is anticipated that the 
entire scheme will be completed and in actual operation in the Conference bf 1878. _ 


appears now tolerably certain that Servia and Montenegro, anelded by 
of the larger Powers of Europe, must, in their unequal struggle with the Porte, 
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finally and irretrievably sucoumb. Any other result, indeed, was hardly to be 
looked for. The indomitable spirit of the Slavonic peoples, however formidable, 
could be no match for the overwhelming numerical superiority of the Turkish troops. 
Hence the attitude and strategy of the Servian generals seem altogether to have 
changed. Aggressive movements are abandoned, and self-protection is the order of 
the day. The forces at the disposal of the Christian States are being concentrated 
simply to resist and to repel invasion. The last military reserves of the Servians 
have been called out, and it is thought that an offer of mediation on the part of 
Great Britain would not be unacceptable. All this seems to indicate the possibility of 
an earlier termination of the war than was recently expected. It is obvious that, in 
commencing it, Servians and Montenegrins reckoned without their host. They need 
not have incurred the risk and perils of invasion. If unable effectively to help their 
oppressed brethren in the provinces subject to the Porte, they had better not have 
thrown themselves into the fray. Such a conviction is now, no doubt, taking shape 
and growing in their minds. The fact probably is, that they anticipated an early 
intervention in their favour. That failing, mediation is their only hope. Although, 
however, unable to contend successfully with odds so tremendously against then, 
their sympathy with their kinsmen, the victims of Turkish tyranny and misrule, 
_ will long be femembered in their favour, and will strengthen the belief, now becoming 
so general and deeply-seated, that no settlement of the Eastern Question can be final 
which shall not provide for the independence and self-government of the Christian 
races still held in thraldom by the Porte. We rejoice to believe that the recent 
anti-Turkish demonstrations in this country have convinced the Ministry that they 
cannot with safety commit the British nation to any new alliance with the Sultan's 
Government, or identify themselves in any way with the forcible maintenance of 
Mohammedan dominion over the Christian populations of the East. Not that the 
tone and utterances of the Cabinet are, on this subject, so clear and decided as public 
opinion justly and unmistakably demands ; still there are indications that the feel- 
ings so universally expressed have had their influence, and in any emergency will 
modify the future action of the Government. Especially may the country congra- 
tulate itself that, however tardily, our Ministers have at length bestirred themselves 
to remonstrate strongly with the Porte on the shameless barbarities committed in 
Bulgaria and elsewhere, and to take such steps as were within their own power to 
prevent the recurrence of atrocities so astounding and disgraceful. Whatever, within 
the next few months, the varying aspects or the ultimate issues of the war, we may 
certainly hope that the sufferings attending it will be diminished ; that its continuance, 
as compared with recent apprehensions, may be materially abridged; and that at 
least Britain, in the eyes of Europe, will stand clear of all complicity with deeds 
which have made the ears of Englishmen to tingle, and excited the indignation and 
abhorrence of all right-minded men in every quarter of the world ! 


The intelligence recently received from Mr. Stanley, of the adventures, perils, 
and achievements of the joint African expedition which he so energetically and 
courageously conducts, will have been perused by thousands with strangely mingled 
feelings—with intense interest; with, in some respects, great satisfaction ; and yet 
with no small amount of sorrow and of pain. On the whole, the enterprising 
traveller has been successful, or is likely to succeed, as regards the more immediate 
objects of African exploration and research. The Lake Victoria Nyanza he has 
thoroughly navigated, and visited the islands with which it abounds; the Lake 
Albert Nyanza he was preparing, after a similar fashion, to explore ; the course of 
the main rivers of the district he has largely traced ; and he has visited Mount Gam- — 
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baragara, an extinct volcano, on the slopes and summit of which, singularly enough, 
« men of white men, of whose origin mothing in certainly known, manage to exist. 


Livingstone worked his way through the countries he explored, and overcame the 

opposition he encountered, by combining firmness with conciliation—by displaying 

everywhere, and towards all the native tribes, the spirit of kindness and love. He 

made them feel that his aims and motives were disinterested—that, so far from 

seeking to injure them, or to advance any merely personal objects of his own, he 

sought simply to promote their best and highest welfare. That conviction, deeply 

wrought in the minds and hearts of the African “savages” by the undeviating 

humanity and consistency of Livingstone, was the key to his power, and the seoret 

of his marvellous success. It is matter for deep concern that, in this respect, his 

mantle does not fall on the leader of the Anglo-American Expedition ; and that, as 
the result, the slaughter of fifty-six Africans should mark Mr. Stanley's first explo- — 
ration of the Victoria Nyanza. No doubt the natives were suspicious, and inclined 

to hostility—no doubt that Mr. Stanley had just cause both for anger and appre- 

hension ; but a perusal of the details goes to show that milder methods would have 

been alike more prudent and more effective ; and that the second day's bloodshed, 

at any rate, was uncalled-for and unchristian. We cannot but hope that Mr. Stanley 

will pause ere he ventures to repeat acts savouring so strongly of vindictive feeling, 

and so little caleulated to recommend to the African race either the civilization or the 

Christianity of Europe. 2 


THE LATE DR. TREGELLES. 
BY PROFESSOR EZRA ABBOTT, D.D., LL.D. 
Tue most eminent English scholar in the department of textual criticism «s applied 
to the Greek Testament, second only to Tischendorf in the extent and importance of 
his labours in this field of learning, followed, after a few months, his illustrious 
compeer to the grave. Dr. Tregelles died at his residence in Plymouth, England, on 
the 24th of April, 1875, after having been disabled for about five years by a shock of 
paralysis, which literally strack the pen from his hand as he was revising the con- 
cluding chapters uf the Book of Revelation, The circumstances attending his last 
illness were thu: remarkably similar to those in the case of Tischendorf, who, though 
spared to complete the text of his eighth and most important critical edition of the 
Greek Testament, was soon after prostrated by a stroke of apoplexy, followed by 
paralysis, and compelled to leave the long-desired Prolegomena unwritten. The 
concluding part of the text of Tregelles's edition was published in 1872 by the aid 
of some of his friends ; but the Prolegomena have not yet appeared. > 
Samuel Prideaux Tregelles (the name is pronounced in three syllables, Tre-gel-les 
was born at Falmouth, in Cornwall, January 30, 1813. His parents belonged to the 
Society of Friends, and he was for a time connected with that religious body, After- 
wards he became associated with the Plymouth Brethren, but ultimately disengaged 
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Judging from the details of 
unsolved geographical problems of this region will, under his keen and determinate 
investigation, not remain unsolved much longer. The enterprise of the traveller 
is beyond all praise; but, bearing in mind that he is, or should be, the pioneer of 
civilization and Obristianity to the natives of the African continent, and that 
geographical discoveries in Africa, however valuable, are undertaken by those who 
promote them mainly as the means of advancing the well-being of its people, we 
cannot but deeply regret the course which in some cases, and especially with the inha- 
bitants of an island called Bambireh, Mr. Stanley has thought proper to pursue. 
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mar School in Falmouth, from 1825 to 1838; between 1828 and 1834 he was employed 
in the Iron Works at North Abbey, Glamorganshire, and afterwards (1836-36) was 
engaged in private tuition at Falmouth. Though lacking the advantages of o 
university education, he was fall of schelarty seal, and devoted himself with special 


earnestness to the study of the Scriptures in the original languages and some of the — 


oldest versions, particularly the Syriac. His imterest in the study of Hebrew was 
shown by his translation of Gesenius’s “ Hebrew Lexicon,” published by the Bagsters, 
in 1847, and by some elementary works, as “ Hebvew Reading Lessons” (1845), an 
interlineary “ Hebrew Pealter,” and “Heads of Hebrew Grammar” (1852). He 
hed also a share in the preparation of several other important aids to biblical study, 
in some of which his mame dors not appear—es “ The Englishman's Hebrew and 
Chaldee Concordance to the Old Testament” (1843), “The Englishman's Greek 
Concordance to the New Testament” (1639), and “The English Hexapla,” published 
by the Bagsters in 1841, for which he wrote the very valuable “ Historical Account 
of the English Versions of the Scriptures,” which was prefixed to it on ite first 
issue. (Im jater impressions of the work, owing, I believe, to some disagreement 
between Dr. Tregelles and the publishers, a different “ Historical Account,” less full 
and comprehensive, was substituted. The latter is ascribed to the Rev. Christopher 
Anderson.) 

As early as August, 1888, Dr. Tregelles had formed the plan of a critical edition 
of the Greek Testament, to be founded solely on ancient authorities, and had pre- 
pared a specimen ; but his first published essay in the department of textual criticism 
was “The Book of Revelation in Greek, Edited from Ancient Authorities, with a 
New English Version and Varions Readings” (London, 1844). This work at once 
commanded the respect of scholars for the care and thoroughness with which it was 
executed, though it was in direct opposition to the spirit of superstitious reverence 
which then prevailed in England for the so-called “ Received Text.” After its pub- 
lication Dr. Trégelles devoted in earnest to the preparation of a critical edition 
of the Greek Testament, the prospectus of which was issued in 1848. The text was 


to be formed on the authority of the oldest Greek manuscripts and versions and the _ 


citations of early ecclesiastical writers, inclnding Eusebius, with an accurate statement 


of the evidence, in the case of all important variations, both for and against the _ 


readings adopted. The “ Received Text” was justly treated as having no authority 
in itself, and no account was made of the great mass of cursive manuscripts. Com- 
pleteness and accuracy in the exhibition of the evidence of the witnesses used were 
care, neatly all the known uncial manuscripts in the libraries of Europe of which 
the text had not before been published, visiting the Continent for this purpose in 
1845-46, 1849-50, and 1862. He also collated some specially important cursive 
manuscripts and the “Codex Amiatinus,” supposed to be the oldest known manu- 
script of the Latin Vulgate. In his edition of the Greek Testament the text of the 
Vulgate is printed from this manuscript, the variations of the Clementine edition 
being given in the margin. For the Gospels he collated twelve uncials, E G H I” K 
M RU X ZT A, and the cursives 1 33 69; for the Acts H L (formerly G), and 13 
31 61 ; for the Pauline Epistles D F L M, 17 37 47; and the cursive 14 for the 
Apocebypes He so marked the variations that he could produce a copy of every ms. 
that he collated, line for line; he also traced a page of each in fac-simile. It is very 
fortunate that all these uncials, with the exception of Z, the Dublin palimpsest, some 
parts of which Tregelles restored by a chemical application, were also collated inde- 


| 
pendently by Tischendorf, and that Tischendorf and Tregelies compared their notes, 
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taking pains, in cases of discrepancy, to ascertain the true reading by careful re-ex 


amination. 
Few persons are aware what sacrifices of time, labour, money, and health were 
required for the work thus briefly described. Of pecuniary remuneration or even 
reimbursement there was no hope. The price of Dr. Tregelles’s proposed edition 
(three guineas) was such as to preclude an extensive sale, and the number of sub- 
scribers was very limited. The work of collating an ancient manuscript demands, 
even under favourable circumstances, the closest attention and unbounded patience. 
Not to speak of palimpsests, as R and Z, the difficulties presented by such a manu- 
4 script as D of the Pauline Epistles (“ Codex Claromontanus”), with its numberless 
alterations by many later hands, all requiring to be carefully discriminated, can 
hardly be estimated. In the case of the very important cursive manuscript numbered 
; 33 in the Gospels, 13 in the Acts, 17 in the Pauline Epistles, which has been grievously 
. injured by damp, Dr. Tregelles remarks :— 

In the Book of Acts the leaves were so firmly stuck together that when they were sepa- 
rated the ink had adhered rather to the opposite page than to ite own; so that in many leaves 
the ma. can only be read by observing how the ink has set of (as would be said of printed 
book), and thas reading the Greek words backward. I thus obtained the reading of every line 
from many pages where nothing could be seen on the page itself. In some places where part of 
a leaf is wholly gone, from decay, the writing which was once on it can be read from the set.of. 
—** Account of the Printed Text of the Greek New Testament,” p. 162. 


No wonder that Dr. Tregelles should speak of this us. as wearisome to his eyes and 
“ exhaustive of every faculty of attention.” oe ae 

One great object of Dr. Tregelles in visiting Rome, in 1845, was to obtain the 
privilege of collating the famous Vatican manuscript No. 1,209 (B). His earnest 
efforts, however, were unsuccessful. He was tantalized by being often permitted to 
look at it, but was not allowed to transcribe anything; and if he looked too long 
the two pre/ati; he tells us, would snatch the book out of his hand. He was deprived, 
of course, of the use of pen, isk, and paper; bat it is said that he contrived to note 
some important readings on his nails, —__ 

The only manuscript edited by Dr. Tregelles was the “Codex Zacynthius,” a 
palimpsest of great value belonging to the Library of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and containing about 842 verses of the Gospel of Luke. This was pub- 
lished in 1861. | 

In the extent of his contributions to our stock of critical material Dr. Tregelles 
was far surpassed by Tischendorf, who, in successive journeys to the East, secured 
rich manuscript treasures, crowning all with the great discovery of the “Codex 
Sinaiticus.” Tischendorf’s editions of the texts of biblical manuscripts, published by 
hiun for the first time, or for the first time accurately, comprise no less than seventeen 
large quarto and five folio volumes, not counting the “ Anecdota Sacra et Profana” 
and the “ Notitia Codicis Sinaitici.” But Dr. Tregelles did much more than Tischen- 
dorf to illustrate and enforce the principles orf which a critical edition of the Greek 
Testament should be based, and to establish, by what he called “comparative criti- 
cism,” the right of a few of the oldest manuscripts to outweigh a vast numerical 
majority of later authorities. He did far more than any other writer to overcome 
the blind and unreasoning prejudice which existed in England in favour of the textus 
receptus, and which prized the inaccurate and uncritical edition of Scholz on account’ 
of its demerits, The change of opinion on this subject in conservative England 
within the last thirty years is marvellous, amounting almost to a revolution. The 
language indulged in by Bloomfield in the preface to his Greek Testament about the 
“temerity” of Griesbach and “his perpetual, and, for the most part, needless cancel- | 
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lings and alterations of all kinds,” would now sound very strange, unless perhaps 
from Dr. Burgon or some kindred spirit. Though the treatises of Professor Porter 
and Dr. Davidson, the works of the Rev. T. 8. Green, the articles of Professor West- 
cott and Mr. Hort, and the later editions of Alford’s Greek Testament have con- 
tributed to this result, yet to Dr. Tregelles the credit of effecting the change is 
pre-eminently due. His views were presented partly in his “ Book af Revelation,” 
etc., already mentioned, partly in valuable articles in Kitto’s Journal of Sacred 
Literature, but most fully in his work entitled “An Account of the Printed Text of 
the Greek New Testament, with Remarks on its Revision upon Critical Principles” 
(London, 1854), and his “ Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment,” published in 1856, as part of Vol. 1v. of Horne’s “Introduction,” 10th 
edition. These two volumes are far from being superseded by the later and valuable 
“ Introduction” of Dr. Scrivener, who represents a different school of criticism, 
fighting gallantly for the rights of the cursive manuscripts to our better knowledge, 
of which he has contributed so much. But the two last works of Dr. Scrivener, 
compared with his earlier writings, especially with his “Supplement to the Autho- 
rized Version of the New Testament,” published in 1845, will show how great 
progress even he has made under the influences to which I have referred. The 
reaction in favour of the few very ancient mss. has, indeed, gone so far that 
there seems to be a tendency in certain quarters to greatly over-estimate the absolute 
authority of some of the oldest witnesses to the text, and to regard a reading sup- 
ported by the Vatican manuscript (B), with one or two of its usual allies, as some- 
thing to be defended at all hazards. There is also a disposition to put aside all con- 4% 

“2 siderations vf internal evidence, and to rest in what may be termed a purely diplomatic 
text. Such a procedure will, undoubtedly, save an editor a deal of troublesome 
thinking, and a lovely appearance of consistency may be preserved; but in every 
critical question we are bound to inquire what hypothesis will best explain all the 
phenomena. Every consideration which may bear on the matter should be fairly 
weighed. To shut one’s eyes to internal evidence or any other evidence is simply “~ 
arbitrary. 

After long delays, the first part of Dr. Tregelles’s edition of the Greek Testament, 
containing the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, was issued in 1857; Part 1. (Luke 
_and John) in 1861. Soon after the publication of this part the overtasked editor 
was visited by 4 stroke of paralysis, and was for a long time unable.to resume his 
work. Parts 1.—v., however, were issued in 1865, 1869, 1870; and Part vi. 
(Revelation), as has already been mentioned, in 1872. 

The preparations for this edition have been in part described above. It should 
be added that special pains was taken to exhibit accurately the readings of the most 
important ancient versions. For the Aithiopic, Dr. Tregelles had the assistance of 
Mr. Prevost, of the British Museum, and for the Armenian, of Dr. Rieu. The 
quotations of the earlier Christian fathers were also carefully given from personal 
examination. The edition is beautifully and accurately printed, and the clearness of 
arrangement leaves little or nothing to be desired. It has one decided advantage 
over that of Tischendorf—several grades of probability in the case of different read- 


in the margin, etc 
In the Gospels, Dr. Tregelles had not the benefit of the Sinaitic manusorig 


_ the accurate knowledge of the Vatican which we now possess, through the lal 
Tischendorf, Vercellone, and Cozza. In some other respects his critical ay 
was less complete than that used for the last edition of Tischendorf, who,} 
the issue of his’ pleven (1864-72), enjoys 
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taking pains, in cases of discrepancy, to ascertain the true reading by careful re-ex 

Few persons are aware what sacrifices of time, labour, money, and health were 
required for the work thus briefly described. Of pecuniary remuneration or even 
reimbursement there was no hope. The price of Dr. Tregelles’s proposed edition 
(three guineas) was such as to preclude an extensive sale, and the number of sub- 
scribers was very limited. The work of collating an ancient manuscript demands, 
even under favourable circumstances, the closest attention and unbounded patience. 
Not to speak of palimpsests, as R and Z, the difficulties presented by such a manu- 
script as D of the Pauline Epistles (“ Codex Claromontanus”), with its numberless 
alterations by many later hands, all requiring to be carefully discriminated, can 
hardly be estimated. In the case of the very important cursive manuscript numbered 
33 in the Gospels, 13 in the Acts, 17in the Pauline Epistles, which has been grievously 
injured by damp, Dr. Tregelles remarks :-— 

In the Book of Acts the leaves were so firmly stack together that when they were sepa- 
rated the ink had adhered rather to the opposite page than to its own; so that in many leaves 
the m=. can only be read by observing how the ink has st of (as would be said of « printed 
book), and thes reading the Greek words backward. I thus obtained the reading of every line 
from many pages where nothing could be seen on the page itself. In some places where part of 


a leaf is wholly gone, from decay, the writing which was once on it can be read from the st.of. 
— Account of the Printed Text of the Greek New Testament,” p. 162. 


No wonder that Dr. Tregelles should speak of this ms. as wearisome to his eyes and 
“ exhaustive of every faculty of attention.” | 

One great object of Dr. Tregelles in visiting Rome, in 1845, was to obtain the 
privilege of collating the famous Vatican manuscript No. 1,209 (B). His earnest 
efforts, however, were unsuccessful. He was tantalized by being often permitted to 
look at it, but was not allowed to transcribe anything; and if he looked too long 
the two preiati, he tells us, would snatch the book out of his hand. He was deprived, 
of course, of the use of pen, ink, and paper ; but it is said that he contrived to note 
some important readings on his nails. : 

The only manuscript edited by Dr. Tregelles was the “Codex Zacynthius,” a 
palimpeest of great value belonging to the Library of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and containing about 842 verses of the Gospel of Luke. This was pub 
lished in 1861, 4 

In the extent of his contributions to our stock of critical material Dr. Tregelles 
was far surpassed by Tischendorf, who, in successive journeys to the East, secured 
rich manuscript treasures, crowning all with the great discovery of the “Codex 
Sinaiticus.” Tischendorf’s editions of the texts of biblical manuscripts, published by 
him for the first time, or for the first time accurately, comprise no less than seventeen 
large quarto and five folio volumes, not counting the “ Anecdota Sacra et Profana” 
and the “ Notitia Codicis Sinaitici.” But Dr. Tregelles did much more than Tischen- 
dorf to illustrate and enforce the principles on which a critical edition of the Greek 
Testament should be based, and to establish, by what he called “comparative criti- 
cism,” the right of a few of the oldest manuscripts to outweigh a vast numerical 
majority of later authorities. He did far more than any other writer to overcome 
the blind and unreasoning prejudice which existed in England in favour of the textus 
receptus, and which prized the inaccurate and uncritical edition of Scholz on account 
of its demerits. The change of opinion on this subject in conservative England 
within the last thirty years is marvellous, amounting almost to a revolution. The 
language indulged in by Bloomfield in the preface to his Greek Testament about the 
“temerity” of Griesbech and “his perpetual, and, for the most part, needless cancel-— 
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lings and alterations of all kinds,” would now sound very strange, unless perhaps 
from Dr. Burgon ov some kindred spirit. Though the treatises of Professor Porter 
and Dr. Davidson, the works of the Rev. T. 8. Green, the articles of Professor West- 
cott and Mr. Hort, and the later editions of Alford’s Greek Testament have con- 
tributed to this result, yet to Dr. Tregelles the credit of effecting the change is 
pre-eminently due. His views were presented partly in his “ Book of Revelation,” 
etc., already mentioned, partly in valuable articles in Kitto’s Journal of Sacred 
Literature, bat most fully in his work entitled “An Account of the Printed Text of 
the Greek New Testament, with Remarks on its Revision upon Critical Principles” 
(London, 1854), and his “Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment,” published in 1856, as part of Vol. rv. of Horne’s “Introduction,” 10th 
edition. These two volumes are far from being superseded by the later and valuable 
“ Introduction” of Dr. Scrivener, who representa a different school of criticism, 
fighting gallantly for the rights of the cursive manuscripts to our better knowledge, 
of which he has contributed so much. But the two last works of Dr. Scrivener, 
compared with his earlier writings, especially with his “Supplement to the Autho- 
rized Version of the New Testament,” published in 1845, will show how great 
progress even he has made under the influences to which I have referred. The 
reaction in favour of the few very ancient mss. has, indeed, gone so far that 
there seems to be a tendency in certain quarters to greatly over-estimate the absolute 
authority of some of the oldest witnesses to the text, and to regard a reading sup- 
ported by the Vatican manuscript (B), with one or two of its usual allies, as some- 
thing to be defended at all hazards. — is also a disposition to put aside all con- 
siderations of internal evidence, and to rest in what may be termed a purely diplomatic 
text. Such a procedure will, undoubtedly, save an editor a deal of troublesome 
thinking, and a lovely appearance of consistency may be preserved; but in every 
critical question we are bound to inquire what hypothesis will best explain all the 
phenomena. Every consideration which may bear on the matter should be fairly 
weighed. To shut one’s eyes to internal evidence or any other evidence is simply 
arbitrary. 

After long delays, the first part of Dr. Tregelles’s edition of the Greek Testament, 
containing the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, was issued in 1857; Part u. (Lake 
and John) in 1861. Soon after the publication of this part the overtasked editor 
was visited by a stroke of paralysis, and was for a long time unable to resume his 
work. Parts ui—v., however, were issued in 1865, 1869, 1870; and Part vr. 
(Revelation), as has already been mentioned, in 1872. 

The preparations for this edition have been in part described above. It should 
be added that special pains was taken to exhibit accurately the readings of the most 
important ancient versions. For the Atthiopic, Dr. Tregelles had the assistance of 
Mr. Prevost, of the British Museum, and for the Armenian, of Dr. Rieu. The 
quotations of the earlier Christian fathers were also carefully given from personal 
examination. The edition is beautifully and accurately printed, and the clearness of 
arrangement leaves little or nothing to be desired. It has one decided advantage 
over that of Tischendorf—several grades of probability in the case of different read- 
ings are indicated, a reading nearly equal in value to that in the text being placed 
in the margin, etc. 

In the Gospels, Dr. Tregelles had not the benefit of the Sinaitic manuscript or 
the accurate knowledge of the Vatican which we now possess, through the labours of 
Tischendorf, Vercellone, and Cozza. In some other respects his critical apparatus 
was less complete than that used for the last edition of Tischendorf, who, throughout 
the long-protracted issue of his eleven Lieferungen (1864-72), enjoyed the great 
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advantage of having the successive parts of Dr. Tregelles’s edition published in 
advance of his own. - ; 

It is understood that Dr. Tregelles, before the complete deprivation of strength 
which marked the later period of his illness, dictated notes for the Prolegomena of 
his Greek Testament, which, it is hoped, may ere long be published. This great 
work of Dr. Tregelles will not meet all the demands of the critical student—it 
ignores a considerable portion, though not often a decisive portion, of the evidence 
for the various readings ; but it is by far the most important original contribution 
which England has made in the present century to the establishment of a pure text 
of the Greek Testament. It is a monument of the most conscientious, disinterested, 
and arduous labour, prosecuted with indemitalle perseverance and zeal, under dis- 
couraging circumstances, for a high end. The author has earned a title to the 
warmest gratitude of all who are interested in the stady of the New Testament. 

We can only glance at the other publications of Dr. Tregelles. The most 
important of these is perhaps his edition of the famous “ Muratorian Canon,” the 
earliest catalogue of the books of the New Testament, of which he published a 
fac-simile with copious notes and critical discussions, Oxford, 1867, 4to. Otber 
writings of his are “Remarks on-the Prophetic Visions of the Book of Daniel” 
(1847), with notes, and a “ Defence of its Authenticity,” also issued separately 
(1852); “ Historic Evidence of the Authorship and Transmission of the Books of 
the New Testament” (1852), a lecture ; also elaborate articles in Kitto's Journal of 
Sacred Literature and the Cambridge Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, 
some of which—as those on “The Original Language of Matthew's Gospel” and 
“The Jansenists "—were also published independently. He contributed to Smith's 
“ Dictionary of the Bible” valuable articles on the Ancient Versions, and, judging 
from internal evidence, the general articles, manuscripts and palimpsest, in Cassell’s 
“Bible Dictionary,” and the articles on particular manuscripts—as Alexandrian, 
Auglensis, Beze Codex, Claromontacus, Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, etc,—in that work, 
are from his pen. 

Dr. Tregelles was a man of great simplicity of character and deep religious feel- 
ing ; « devout believer in the plenary verbal inspiration of the Scriptures and in the 
doctrines usually denominated Evangelical. For any form of “ Rationalism” or any 
deviat#®n from the doctrines which he regarded as fundamental, he had no toleration. 
In translating the “‘ Hebrew Lexicon of Gesenius,” he accordingly deemed it his duty 
to insert many notes of warning against what he regarded as perverse and dangerous 
explanations of particular passages by that eminent scholar; and when the second 
volume of Horne’s “ Introduction,” edited by Dr. Davidson, was issued, he published — 
solemn protest against its heresies. 0) Mis 


need not be discussed. It was honest, and not prompted by malevolence ; 
denunciations were uttered more in sorrow than in anger. 


The great merita and sacrifices of this self-denying scholar were not wholly 
unappreciated, though they surely deserved a wider and warmer recognition than 
they ever received. In 1850 the University of St. Andrew's conferred upon him 
the degree of Doctor of Laws, and during the latter part of his life he received from 
the Civil List a pension amounting to £200 per annum. He was chosen a member 
of the English Committee now engaged in the revision of the authorized English 
version of the Bible, though the failure of his health prevented him from taking an 
active part in the work. Dr. Tregelies has left behind him a widow, the sympa- 
thizing sbarer of his labours, but no children. Rare indeed are the examples of 


such pati nt, unwearied, self-sacrificing devotion to a noble object as his life pre- 


cents, and ever honoured be his memery |—Naw York Independent. 
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amounts to 55,228,245fr, Of this sum/| weeks, it would have charmed Sir Richard 
53,175,045fr sre for the Roman Catholic | Wallace to have seen the crowds waiting their 
Church, and this it is proposed to reduce by | turn around the 
2,271,040fr. The cardinals, archbishops DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
and bishops receive about 20,000fr. each | so liberally distributed about Paris. It is 
on an average. The budget of the Protest- singular that we should owe to one English- 
ant churches is 1,430,500fr., and that of the man the boon of real water, and to another 
Jews 193,400fr. : | (Mr. M‘All) the boon of the water of life just 
The Deputies have refused to vote the as freely given. It is surprising to see how 
sum required for military chaplains instituted these meetings keep up their numbers during 
by law last year ; and, on the other band, there these exceptionally hot evenings ; but God 
bas been a proposal for creating a Faculty of continues His blessing upon them. The 
Protestant Theology in Paria, to which city OPEN-AIR MEETINGS 
the Faculty of Montauban and that of Stras in the Protestant regions of the South are well 
bourg should be rewoved. Lutherans and attended. At Montmeyranthey lasted twodays, 
Reformed would each have their own pro- and were marked by much solemnity ; and s 
fessors. This proposal was cggsiéd without short time afterwards an ordination, which 
opposition. | brought fourteen earnest pastors of different 
THE SWORD AND THE CROSS. denominations together, seems to have had 
At the inanguration of the monument promise of much blessing. Tracts are dis- 
erected to the sold er who fell victorious at | tributed freely at these and other meetings ; 
Orleans said in his, but the law remains ever the same. 
speech : “ To-day we bave already grasped A BRISK, CHEERFUL BIBLE-WOMAN, 
our broken sword. Ah! for it never again in a sea-port town, was followed by one of 
to fall from our hends, let us rest it upon | the secret police lagt week, and condemned to 
the Cross,—this French and Christian sword! sixteen france fine and costs. Nothing daunted, 
. « » The Cross with the Sword,—this,O France, she is about to get a licence for colportage and 
is thy symbol, and the pledge of thine indo- | begin again. The authorities seem to have 
mitable hope !” Thus is France deceived, says proceeded with regret, and it will turn to the 
a journal. She is called upon to put her furtherance of the Gospel. We would tell our 
sword at the service of Rome, the Pope, and English travelling friends that there are o 
the Church ; she is poisoned by the religion | thousand quiet ways of giving tracts, and 
which ought to be her remedy. At the same | that they are read and re-read, and passed 
time an old general declared that every soldier . 
who dies on the field of battle is certainly re- | travellers and others from giving simple 


ived by God as equal to « martyr ! 
ITALY. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS IN THE PROTESTANT MOVEMENT. 

Nearly six years have elapsed since the the Waldensian Church, which, coming out of 
memorable day when the City of the Seven its compulsory hiding-place in the Valleys of 
Hills was wrested from the grasp of the Pope; ; Piedmont, has extended itself throughout the 
and though this is far too short a period in length and breadth of the land, and into the 
which one can reasonably expect to see a very heart of Sicily, The last report states 
great spiritual transformation effected, yet, | that, exclusive of the churches in the Valleys, 
considering that in other parts of the country | it has 50 stations, 44 pastors and evangelists, 
missionary labours have been carried on for 2,140 members, and 59 day-schools, with an 
- fifteen years or more, and that much work | attendance of 2,000 children. It has also a 
has been done in Rome, it may be well to look | Faculty of Theology in Florence, conducted 
at the present condition of the Evangelical by three able professors, where young men 
movement, and to ask how far it augurs well are being regularly trained for the Christian 
for the future. ministry, Next in order comes the Free 
And, firet of all, let us enumerate the Christian Church, composed of 37 congre- 

us sections of the Church at work in the gations, under the care of 21 evangelists, 
untry, and the operations which they are | some of whom have been ordained as pastors. 
carrying on. | This Church does not publish statistical 
to ‘tables, but we have been informed on good 


| > 


‘themselves quite a large community, and who 
are mostly Protestants. Some years ago, | 


caused ‘by the sermons and lectures of Signor 


the time : “ We never could have imagined 


j Turin, for ten lectures and two sermons, and 
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authority that it has over 1,800 commauni- 
cants, 9 day-schoola, and 1,586 week-day and 
Sunday scholars. The English Methodists, 
whose mission is under the superintendence 
of the Rev. Messra. Piggott and Jones, have 
31 stations and 1,150 members. The Ame- 
rican Episcopal Methodists, who entered 
Italy some five years ago, and whose work is 
under the care of the Rev. Dr. Vernon, have 


11 stations and ont-stations, and a member- | Gospel 


ship of 450. Under the singular title of the 
“ Apostolical Churches of Christ,” are com- 
former of whom employ 12 evangelists; and 
the latter, who are like their brethren in 
America, Aard-shell or strict communion 

ista, are to be met with in Rome and a 
few other places. Then there are the 
Plymouth Brethren, whose small and narrow- 
minded communities are ecattered up and 
down thé Peninsula to the number of some 
twenty or thirty. In ali there are at least 
120 churches or head-station:, with some 
7,000 converts. 

We are aware that higher figures than 
these have often been given. We heard it 
publicly stated some months ago by an evan- 
gelist from Rome that there are 4,000 Pro- 
testants im that city alone; but the statement, 
though taken, we believe, from the census 
tables recently published, is most misleading, 
for in that ‘number are included all the 
English and Americans who at Easter—the 
period when the census was taken—form of 


when the of the Gospel was an 
entire novelty, crowds would often gather to 
listen to the new and doctrine. In 
1867, shortly after Venetia was delivered 
from the Austrian yoke, the excitement 


Gavazzi was immense. The Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop said to his flock ip a pastoral issued at 


that in this Venice of ours there could have 
been found men who would crowd to listen to 
the crude assertions of an unhappy man,” etic. 
And Signor Gavazzi himself, writing on April 
9, says: “My last sermon in Venice was to 
the utmost crowd I ever had in Italy; the 
large rooms all filled to excess. Then my 
eecond address at Mira, in the country house 
of my friendly Venice landlord, Baron Swift, 


was also a grand success, as we had more than | pared 


1,000 people from all the neighbouring places, 
and I was received with enthusiastic feelings. 
Now I am here (in Milan), the guest of Pastor 


already the Waldensian Church is incapable 
of containing my audience, who take their 
place in the courtyard flanking the chapel, 
and in the little square facing it.” And even 
now we hear from time to time of some small 
town or village sending for the preacher, and 
listening most eagerly to his explanation and 
enforcement of Christian doctrine. Bat ina 
short time the excitement passes off, the 
is found to be a serious call to a new 
life, and the multitudes fall back into their 
indifference, and the evangelist finds himself 
left with a select few whose hearts have been 
really touched by the truth. Such is the 


usual experience at the outset of a mission, 


formed respecting it. Of Italy we 
certainly say that the seed-sowing, w 
some cases has been going on for 
twenty years, has yielded good fruit. 
comnjunities of poor people, with here and 
of 


where they have acquired an acquaintance 
with Scripture truth, and have doubtless 
received good impressions. But the picture 
does not admit as yet of those bright and 
glowing colours in which it has sometimes 
been painted. 

What, we may ask, was the course which it 
would have been wise for the Churches of this 
and other countries to have pursued with 
regard to the evangelization of Italy? The 
opportunity was a grand and almost an un- 
precedented one for demonstrating to the 
Romish Church, which has always boasted of 
its unity, the real unity of the Church of 
Ckrist. Had the various Christian denomina- 
tions agreed to co-operate in a hearty support 
of the Waldensian and Free Christian Churches 
in a strenuous endeavour to destroy “ the root 
of bitterness” that has sprang up between 
them, and that tends to make these two com- 
munions rivals rather than fellow-workers 
in the common cause, the Roman Catholic 
Church might have been compelled to 
acknowledge that the divisions existing among 
Protestants are of minor significance com- 
with the truths of the Gospel which it 
is the aim ofall to proclaim. Instead of this, 
the old course has been pursued. Various 
sections of the Church have deemed it their 
duty to send their agents to take possession of 
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> 
for 
| be 
society, have been formed; a love for God's ! 
Word has been fostered in the minds of : 
many; multitudes have been enlightened 
with regard to the true character of Roman ; 
teaching; and thousands of children have ’ 
passed through the Evangelical schools, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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to think of doing would be to impose 
encourage, invite, and help forward, 

in minor matters the good hand of Provi- 
dence will guide them rightly.” Would that 
his own (the Methodist) and some other 
Churches had followed his wise counsel! 


comed into the ranks of another. These 


, Prussia, August 19, 1876. 
EVANGELICAL CHAPEL AT HEIDELBERG. | 
As I mentioned in several of my previous 

letters, the university and city of Heidelberg 


have for many years been the exclusive domain 


testanten-Verein, and the believing Church 
members there have repeatedly learned by 
experience that our Church “ Liberalism,” 
while it claims toleration for itself, never 
grants it to Orthodoxy. All the endeavours 
which have been made to obtain at least one 
Orthodox professor, one believing pastor there, 
were in vain. The Christians of Heidelberg 
were, therefore, obliged to hire a room, and 
to hold services of their own. Not even the 
use of the church, allowed to the Old Catholics, 
was granted to them. They have now built 
a chapel at Heidelberg, and have been greatly 
assisted in doing so by gifts from all parts ef 
Germany. The chapel came into use last 
month, and may, through God’s help, be a 

ing to many. 

SPEECH OF A MINISTER AT BADEN. 
The Grand Duchy of Baden has been 
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different methods of Chareh order and disci- 
pline. Each of these denominations doubtless 
draws some souls to the Saviour. Still, we 
must confess to a feeling of disappointment 


A SAXON MINISTER ON CREMATION. 

In the same decided manner the Home 
Secretary of the kingdom of Saxony, Mr. Von 
Nostitz Wallwitz, gave his opinion in the 
Saxon House of Re ives on the sub- 
ject of Cremation. The’ Saxgn Government 
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a. the land. Native jealousies and suspicions 
| have thu: been fostered. The people have 
| been unable to perceive the spiritual unity of 
: Protestantism as opposed to the factitious but 
imposing external unity of Roman Catholicism. when we remember the marvellous, and, one 
The Rev. W. Arthur, writing in 1860 in his | might almost say, sudden removal of the 
work, “ Italy in Transition” (page 263), said: | barriers which prevented the entrance of 
“The last thing that English Protestants ought | light, and when we contemplate the actual 
appearance of this part of the mission-field. 
The scandal is humiliating, and almost 
justifies the language used by an intelligent 
and thoughtful observer. Speaking of free 
Italy and the wonderful progress it is making, 
both politically and commercially, he added, 
in reference to its religious condition: “If 
ne formation of denominational missions | Italy has lost or is fast losing ite belief in 
has also proved a great hindrance to the Roman Catholicism, it has not yet adopted a 
exercise of Church discipline, the rejected of | better faith. The philosopher Gioberti, when 
| one community being only too readily wel- | asked why he did not try to convert Italy 
Pe to the religion of the Reformation, answered, 
r sectarian divisions are most numerous in the | ‘My country, alas! is too pagan to become 
city of Rome, the very place beyond all others | Protestant.’ And I may be permitted to add 
where they should have been most carefully | that the miserable spectacle of Protestant 
avoided. A united prayer-meeting is held | sects in that country—a mere handful in 
. every week, and is attended by evangelists | numbers altogether, and nearly, if not utterly 
and members of the various missions ; but | uninfluential—squabbling among themselves 
such a gathering does but little to mitigate | about the veriest trifles, is not caleulated to 
the evils arising from the existence of a| gain the respect of an ancient and high- 
number of parties with different names and minded people.”— The Congregationalist. 
| 
| GERMANY. 
[From our own Correspondent. } foremost in religious “ Liberalism ” in every 
| respect and though we pity the people sub- 
jected to it, we hope that the experience has 
: | not been in vain. The students of theology 
| | at Heidelberg are continually decreasing, and 
| ee the believers, as I mentioned above, are 
| of religious “ Liberalism.” All its ee mena B to greater activity. It seems that now 
and pastors there are members of the Pro- | even the Government does not appear to be 
dency. The Minister of State, Dr. Jolly, 
delivered a speech the other day in the 
Chamber at Carlsruhe which was very re- 
|markable. On that occasion he advocated 
an increase of the income of the clergy, and 
very warmly described how necessary is the 
influence of the clergy for the maintenance 
of public morals. In the present age it be- 
comes customary to depreciate the clergy as 
much as possible ; and so we must, therefore, 
be pleased that Government begins to see the 
dangers of such views. . 


we 
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It was different with the Middle-and-South | others remained in the chapel during the 
Association. Here, as I stated before, an | time, in order to pray, and in this way to 
actual division had taken place, and a large | “ move the arm that moves the world.” Our 
number of the churches that formerly be- | prayer-meeting lasted several hours; the in- 
longed to the association saw themselves | terest began to slacken; « subject for general 
suddenly placed without for what they con- | discussion was taken up and given up again 
sidered fidelity to principle. They had come | in order to pray more. But the time passed, 
to Hamburg, nevertheless, but only on the | aud the meeting had to be dismissed with the 
hope held out to them by the liberal | Benediction. ~Had all been in vain, then? 
brethren in Prussia, that they would certainly | The despondent looks of thé brethren seemed - 
be admitted to the sessions of the Union, see- | to anewer in the affirmative. But it had not 
ing that they had not yet been excluded from | been in vain ; for scarcely had the meeting 
that, but‘only from the association. But the | begun to disperse when the doors of the com- 
reverse took place, for scarcely had they | mittee-room opened, the chairman made his 
handed in their testimonials, when the asso-| appearance with a smile never to be for- 
ciation protested against their admission, | gotten printed on hie face, the bell was rung 
‘ since they did not belong to the association, | for order, and the news was promulgated to the 
i and ¢0 ipso, so they argued, neither to the | breathless multitude that peace had been 

Union. made between the contending brethren ! 
A LONG AND STORMY DISCUSSION Satisfactory explanations had been given on 
of two days’ duration followed, which proved | both sides, and now the Middle-and-South 
to be quite hopeless too, since, in the absence | Association not only permitted, but also 
of any definite rule for the present case in | moved, that the brethren outside their con- 
the constitution, quite as much could be said | nexion should be admitted to the Conference, 
on the one side of the question as on the| while it was to be left entirely to them 
other. It was in this emergency that Brother | whether they would re-enter the old con- 
Berneike, pastor of the church at Kénigsberg, | nexion, or form a new one of their own with- 
asked the Conference whether, as it wasacase|in the Union. This y happy 
of dissension among Christian brethren, the | issue—this victory of brotherly love over 
rule in Matt, zviii. was not applicable here, | notions and systems—was almost overpower- 
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; way. It was from this latter quarter, too, | and whether the brethren of the Middle-and- 
! that deliverance came. The conviction began | South Association were not willing to meet 
| to spreac , here that the “laws” | the excluded brethren separately, and try to 
He 
they, besides, implied a most unscriptural in- | argued that, if once the mist of misconcep- 
; fringement on the liberties of the churches’ tion had been cleared away, and they were 

of Christ, and made the Union rather a yoke | oné again in heart, they would soon be one in 
) than « privilege. Some very excellent| mind also. After some reluctance, both 

This 

grasp 

had 

pions 

were retracted, and thus the soil was pre- THE PEACEMAKERS IN COMMITTEE. 

pared EE that when our Prussian An excellent and impartial chairman of 

Association held a preliminary meeting of its | such a committee presented himeelf in the per- 

own, introductory to that of the whole Union | son of the Rev. Mr. Bickel, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
on July 15, its chief business was to recog- | editor of the Sendbote, the organ of the German 
: nize this improved state of things, and to give | Baptists in the United States, a warm-hearted 
, fervent thanks to God that we were one | brother who visited the Conference, and who 

heart and one soul again. Similar scenes | had already done it good service by his wis- 
+ occurred at the same time in the North- | dom and experience. The proposal was car- 
; western Association. ried, and the committee withdrew. We | 


pleased. The tone of the transactions 


and so to go to the root of the whole evil. This 
work had difficulties of its own ; yet prayer 
and labour conquered here also, and the very 
evening when the Conference was closed, al- 
though late at midnight, another committee 
could report that its work had been done, 
that deputies from both churches had shaken 
hands again in peace and promised to bury 
the past without debating any more on the 
question of right and wrong. As soon as 
this result will have been formally recog- 
nized by the two churches concerned—and 
perhaps it has been done already, while 
these lines are being read—all will be well, 
and another page in the history of our Ger- 
man churches will be turned. 

Looking at the whole aspect of things, we 
may say, in more than one sense, that the 
words of the Psalmist are now fulfilled, and 
that the time to favour Zion, yea, the set 
time, hath come. It was time that it should 
come. Much precious time and much paper 
have been wasted in fruitless discussion. The 
amiable Chairman of the Conference, for in- 
stance, stated that he had written no less 
than 3,900 letters in this disagreeable affair 
during the last four or five years. Every 
branch of the mission has suffered. But now 
everything will bloom afresh. Not only this, 
but good will also come out of evil, Old 
cherished forms and notions will be given up, 
-and the German Union will rise like a 
phoenix from its ashes, more liberal and more 
evangelical than the. former was. It will 
cease to make laws for the churches, and en- 
deavour henceforth to. render help to the 
needy, The first steps in this direction were 


at once taken before the Conference parted. 
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A Wiomittee for teforming the constitution 
of Union has been nominated, and every- 
thing will be carried on upon a better and 
more seriptural basis. ; 

: PROGRES OF THE WORK. 

The Union, too, will now be chiefly a 
Home Missionary Society. Some resolutions 


| to this effect were passed at once. When the 


urgent denrands of the large Russian field, 
especially those of Riga and of St. Peters 
burg, had been fairly weighed, it was re- 
solved that the ion ufdertaken in China, 
which draws far too heavily upon our re- 
sources, should be given up and Russia 
chosen instead. The work of God which is 
going on there in silence is really marvellous. 
The deputy from Southern Russia reported 
that in the tof Kiew there are now 
371 individuals in the Greek Church who 
have become Baptists in sentiment (they are 
called Stundists there), of whom 225 have 
been baptized already. These really Russian 
brethren (no German colonists, as the mem- 
bers of our churches in Russia) employ seven 
of their number as missionaries among the 
people, and the Government no longer per- 
secutes them. By way of statistics it was 
ascertained that the whole German Union 
now numbers 110 churches, with 22,504 
members and 1,296 preaching stations; 4,874 
believers have been baptized during the last 
triennium. During the last year (1875) the 
churches have raised for religious purposes, 
as far as it can be ascertained, the sum of 
188,891 marks 35 pfennings. There were 
present at the Conference at Hamburg 151 
deputies—fifty-seven from the North-west, 
fifty-three from Prussia (which was very un- 
fairly represented, as the association is as 
large as all the rest ), one from Po- 
land, thirty-four from the South, five from 
Denmark, and one from Russia. Seven new 
churches were received into the Union—five 
from Germany, two from Russia, namely, 
Riga and Cholossna. 

The Conference thus had a most auspicious 
termination, and there was only one regret— 


viz., that the venerable founder of the whole 


work, the Rev. J. G. Oncken, had not beez 
able to be present at it, but had been obliged 
on account of great nervous weakness, on the 
peremptory advice of his physician, to abstain 
from taking any part in the proceedings, 
and to resort, in the company of his lady, to 
the invigorating air of Switzerland. — 
August 3. LEHMANN. 


| 
September 1, 
ing, and a “ Praise God, from whom all diess- 
ings flow!” waa_sung with tears of joy and « 
feeling of adoration, which found its suitable 
vent in fervent prayer, conducted first by the 
President of the Conference, and then once 
more by my dear venerable father. 
A NEW PAGE TURNED. | 
You will see that now all difficulties had dis- 
appeared, for by this reconciliation it had 
been tacitly admitted that each church was) 
at liberty to treat the Altona brethren as it 
became a most pleasant and agreeable one. 
The tide being turned once, it was not pos- | 
sible either to stop its course. Peace had | 
béen made in the Union, and now it was 
time to make peace also between the two es- | 
tranged churches at Hamburg and at Altona, | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
T 
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NORTHERN AFRICA. 


Oran, August 8, 1876. 
SPANIA 


listening to the Word. 
two Sabbaths, two-thirds at 
and Jewesses, young and old, and of all classes 
and stations in society. I 
Acts iv. 12, showing (1) that there is salvation 
for all, and that (2) Christ is the only Saviour 


But none of these incidents 
thoughts or interrupted the discourse. 


THE SERVICES PROWIBITED. 
On the afternoon of the following day, 


(Monday, June 19,) the two pastors called on 
to state 


2 


y 
object was to put a stop to the services, fully 
expecting that’an afternoon service would . 


—the one Sacrifice, one High Priest, one Me- | again. 


diator and Advocate—the one Saviour of Israel 
and of all the world. Pastor Eldin was pre- 


inside the church. As was to be naturally 
expected from such a crowded congregation, 
there was some stir and flutter, caueed by the 
people standing, and by soldiers and others 
forcing their way through, and, finding they 
¢vuld not understand, retiring disappointed. 


Next Lord’sday I conducted worship at 
the temple at three p.w. There were only 
six or eight persons present. Instead of a 
sermon, I read a statement of what had oc- 
curred, thanked the pastors for the use of the 
temple thus far, and announced that from that 
same day the service was transferred to my 
house again. From that same day the ser- 
vices are held in this house at eight p.m. 
on Sabbaths and Fridays, the latter being a 


See Bean. Chris., August, 1876, 241. 
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PREACHING TO 
From the commencement of the Spanish 

' soldiers, come in, listen awhile, and finding 
it was Spanish, go away with a disappointed be some commotion, interrup- 

look. 1 watched, therefore, for a favourable 
opportunity to induce the pastors to com- to tell me that the service 
mence a French evening service, convinced | MEE longer be held in the evenings, but 
that if done earnestly it would soon attract a y 
large attendance, not so much of Protestants, 
the majority of whom are lukewarm and in- - 
different, as of Roman Catholics of different 

; nationalities, and perbape also some Jews. 

That opportunity presented itself in the course to the respectable classes, and | 
of the week. Meeting Pastor Eldin, who has only the street idlers, 
. all along professed a desire to exert himeelf firmly that the evening 
for the spread of truth beyond the solitary tinue, nor the Friday 
weekly service on Sabbath mornings, if he commenced, for he had 
could only prevail on his colleague, Pastor ld that there would be a row if it was 
and we decided to call together on the latter. 
| Both pastors appeared interested and pleased | All I could do was to request them to con- 
with the report of the large attendance at the | sider the matter maturely for a day or two, 
. Spanish services, and readily assented to the | MM we should speak of it at our monthly 
proposal, fixing on Wednesday evenings for a 
4 French service, to be conducted alternately by , 
them, as also to my commencing a weekly 

service on Friday evenings, intended specially 

for Jews. 

The attendance at the Spanish service on 

? June 18 was larger than on former Sabbaths. 

: By the time the sermon began the church was 
crammed, all the benches thickly filled, the 
front gallery crowded ; and in the passages, 
entrance-hal], and beyond the gates on to the 
street, opposite the pulpit, was a closely- 

| packed mass of people standing, all eagerly | 

7 prove a complete failure. If (1 said) an after- 

| noon service would be allowed only so long 

as the attendance were small, I did not re- 

@ quire the temple for that, and would sooner 

. transfer the service at once to my house 

sent at my request, and he calculated that 
there were between 400 and 500 persons 
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Bible and singing class. The attendance is 


small, consisting mainly of the few eame* 


and just now it is smaller still, 

owing to the great heat ; whereas I might have 
large congregations in the temple, as was evi- 
denced by the crowds at the doors of the 
temple on the Wednesday, Friday, and Sun- 
day nights, waiting in vain for admission. — 
The sole cause of this prohibition is the 
slavish fear of giving umbrage to the lay ele- 
ment of the “ Conseil” (and possibly to the 


for this, [ verily believe that the pastors 
would not mind, but perhaps be glad, to 
Jews and Spaniards converted to Chri 

“ Consistoire” met lately, and I hoped that 
some one would have had the courage 
broach the subject of the interdict of 
temple; but no, no one said a word abou: it! 
God knows, I have done my utmost, in a 
catholic spirit, to work cordially and har- 
moniously with the pastors, and the fault is 
theirs only if in future I must pursue the 
Lord’s work apart from them. 

In the Zvangeliste, of Nimes, of the 6th 
July, appeared a paper, dated the June 24, 
which I know was written by Pastor Eldin, 
narrating these occurrences, exculpating the 
pastors for closing the temple, and seeking to 
throw the blame of if on the “Conseil’s” 
known opposition to propagandism and pro- 
selytism! It is a lame defence, and I hear 
that the 7émoignage quotes it with some severe 
strictures. A, 

APPEAL FOR HELP. 

[Madame Benoliel also writes to us, stating 
the facts given so fully in our August number 
and above. She then as follows :} 

Of course nothing could be done. We have 
no right to the temple. All that is in our 
power at present is to hold the services 
again in the Mission-house, in which we 
can accommodate about fifty persons ; but what 
are they among so many? Those who come 
who have at- 


w' 
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tended regularly for some time, and some 
strangers whom they may bring. But what 
is to be done for those pour benighted 
Israelites, who can only be expected to at- 


poor 

to feel a desire to hear the Gospel, and te 
whom the doors of a place intended for 
Christian worship have been shut! Gh, 
must that door be always shut? Are there 
no means by which we can have a chureh of 
our own, in which to proclaim the truth as it 
is in Jesus te the crowds who would listen ? 
When I think of our two commodious 
churches in Spain, one of which my dear 
husband was instrumental in building, aud 
then think that he has not himself a place 
large enough to contain the numbers who 
would come to hear his plain Gospel sermons, 
which come from the heart, and therefore go 
to the heart,—I cannot keep sileut, bat feel 
I must raise the earnest cry, “Come over and 
help us.” Time is pasring, souls are dying. 
An earnest life, which desires to be spent in 
proclaiming the salvation of the lust, is being 
constantly damped from without with diffi- 
culties, caused principally by those who ought 
to be friends. Will noone help? Cannot 
funds be procured for opening a place of 
worship of our own, whose doors shall admit 
not only the steady and serious, but alse 
those poor lost wanderers for whom Christ 
died, and of whom He says, “ Go ye into the 
highways and bedges, and compel them to 
come in”? They do not want compelling; 
they are ready and willing to come, but have 
been shut out. 

Is there no one among the earnest and 
prosperous men and of Christ’s Churck 
who would deem it a privilege and an bo 


nour to provide a preaching ball in this city 


for Jews, Spaniards, English, French, etc.! 


Such a place could be procured at & con- 


siderably less outlay than in Spain. 
Yours truly, 
Acres 


AMERICA. 


THE “HEATED TERM.” 
A New York correspondent of the Boston 
Congregationalist writes : “ ‘The ‘ heated term’ | 
has come. \With it there is “the sound of « 
going’ among the pastors and members of our 
churches. Every summer seems to bring for- 
ward a little the day. of flight, and this year 


large bare 


spots that formerly indicated 
the middle of July. Soon the annual lament- 
ation over our dearth of Sabbath privileges 
will fill the papers, while the fact will be that 
by doubling up congregations, and other ar- 
rangemenis of the ministers, no person im 
New York or Brooklyn will be out of easy 


preaching, if he cares to hear 


‘ 


— 


| 
| 
| 
fend DY HUMLErS ID & PULIIC place, anc 
the women would never be like!y to come te 
a private house} How my beart bleeds for 
| 
local authorities), whereas the pastors, and at ; 
all events Pastor K., strive to stand well 
with friends and foes of the Gospel. Bat 
| 
r 
| 
| 
| 


3 


“Plenty of ways present themecelves for 
giving the inhabitants of cur cities a= op 
portenity of attending church threegh the 


byterian church so unite that one is used ome 
season during the warm weather, and cach 
takes its turm im succeeding years. Dr. 


(September | 


wealthy citizens carry al] the ministers to the 
country with them, let others come to town to 


Gill the vacsted pulpita. Let not the doors be 


Let a few more institutions spring up like the 


cury above ninety, it is difficult to fancy such 
a famatic. Cambridge, Mas., however, has 
produced this abmormal character. Father 
Seally is the pastor of St. Mary’s Roman 
Catholic Church in Cambridge, and has made 
of fams during services of worship. On Sun- 
dar, the 9th inst., this resulted in one of the 
liveliest scenes that ever delighte! youth or 
scandalized the sober-minded. We give the 
imcident as it has been widely published : 


Jaly 20. 


formed Episcopal Church assembled in Ottawa, 


| Caueda on tbe 12th day of July, and con- 


unoed in session until the 17th. The death 


| 
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| 
last Sabbath gave « strong, manly 
periodic rest from Christian a+ well as secn- closed against the poor and hard-working 
lar labour, from the words: ‘Come ye your 
| selves apart into a desert place, and rest Gospel tents in New York and Brooklyn. 
. i that each ret is mot Religion will not desert our cities in August, 
bat obligatory; provided it if Christians provide the means for the 
| temporary thing. and mot preaching of the Gospel.” 
life; that the rest be taken FANS IN CHURCH. 
of the best work ; and that We have had three Sundays in succession, 
‘ with us iete car retirement. cach ope of which has been famous for its 
well said thet are mowhere beat. In the country, as well as in the city, 
. tham im thie driving, feverish the attendance upon religious services has 
hundreds of goed people who been affected by the weather. During this 
give to the Master many years of pre- trying period, often called the “ heated term,” 
cious service—and all the more precioas as we have beard of but one person so rigid and 
| the vears brought riper wielom—are barry- 0 frigid as to propose that fans should not be 
| ing themselves into their graves by overwork, tolerated im the sanctuary. With the mer- 
«the fale notion that their Master will 
the meme of his ‘(joepel tent” expert? 
ment. For thes three weeks & ber drawn 
together aadiences in number and character 
very remarkable for the hot If, with 
such belp as be relics om, be cam keep the 
meeting: up with profit throagh the summer. 
it sfect well worth A. 
Thus far he has dome most of the hard work 
| himeelf, though helped by several of the Father Scully attempted to prevent the use 
brethren.” of fams during the services by the family of 
The New York ledependent has am article Alderman Reardon, in accordance with a rule 
in which it protests against the practice of which he had made for his parishioners. Rear- 
i allowing ~ religion to go te sleep” during the dom refused to obey Father Scully’s order, 
. aed an officer was summoned, who, however, 
refused to put Reardon out of the church un- 
less be was aided by some one in the congre- 
gation. Father Scully then went to the : 
| emure summer. miOM Services can altar and called upon some one of the con- 
| A combimation may be made between several gregation to come forward and help him in 
| churches, so that ome shall be opem to ail fora the work. None coming forward, he then 
month, another church during the second rolled up the sleeves of his cassock, and com- 
a month, and still amcther for a third month. ing down the aisle, seized hold of Reardon 
. A different method is obeervable im Brooklya. with the officer and pulled the man down the 
A Congregational, Reformed Dutch, and Pres pewage. Reardon struggled furiously, and 
several men jumped to the assistance of the 
clergyman and the officer. Reardon in his 
| struggles was finally knocked down, after re- 
M. Scudder'’s device i+ am excellent ope. He ceiving sevexl blows. The case will now be 
. engages an English clergyman to 6] bis pul- referred to the courta— New York (bsercver, 
pit, and then takes jeunt through Earope 
during the hot weather. It was some such REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
| method as this, we beliewe, that settled Dr. The Fourth General Council of the Re 
| William M. Taylor im New York... How 
to preach the Gospel to the crowds that re- 
3 has never been thought a problem important | was asa 
; encigh for cur ministers to solve. If our reavement, and frequent were the aliusions 


name is well known from his having, twenty 
im, and 
Valera’s 
Spanish version of the Scriptures—has, we 


in preaching the Gospel. 
Tae Ovp Carsouics Swirzertaxp.— 
A Guardian writes, under date 


of Lazern, August 15, as follows: The Synodal 
Council of the Chris-ian-Catholic Church of 
Switzerland in its session of the 10th of August 
decided that the consecration of,its Bi ’ 
elect, Dr. Herzog, shall take place on 10th of 
September next. Bishop Reinkens will be 
the coneecrator. An invitation has been sent 
to the Archbishop of Utrecht, requesting him 
to assist at the function, and it is hoped that 
he will consent. An official circular is to be 
sent out to ali the parishes of the Christian- | 
Catholic Church of Switzerland, notifying the 
day and the place of the consecration of their 


Bishop. There is little doubt that the solem- 


Amongst other corrections of the mistakes of 
his critic, he replies to the charge that he was 
“ ex ” from the Dominican order: “I 
myself took the initiative in my departare. I 
have in my possession, and I am ready to 
show thera to you, signed autograph> in 
which my former superiors kindly and ex 
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made to him in the discussions that took the last Council, were consecrate] missionary 
place. These allusions were always of the | bishops on Sabbath, July 16. Clergy- 
most tender and affectionate nature. It was men of other denominations participited in 
apparent that his dying message to his the services. 
brethren, “Tell thom to go forward and do a | occupied the attention of the Council 
glorious work,” met a response in every heart. some slight changes in the Prayer-book. 
His death no doubt had at first a depressing A 
effect upon the Church of which be was the | | 
recognized leader ; but the brethren did not | 
manifest any spirit of discouragement. They | | 
seemed to be inspired with a firm trust in ha 
God, and with a determined zeal to carry on | ' 
the work which their degasted leader had co | 
loyalty begun. 
With great unanimity Bishop Cheney was | 
elected presiding bishop. He is a worthy | 
successor of the lamented deceased. There in America] was most cordially received. 
in, however, some doubt as to his present | The Reformed Episcopal Cha | 
acceptance of the office. After earnest de-| rapid advances. Organized f 
liberation it wan decided to elect only one | 1873, by seven clengrmen « 
bishop in the place of the Rev. James A. | memory serves me, seventeen 
Latane, who delined the election given him | now numbers about sixty cl 
by the last General Council. The Rev. | nearly as many churches, 
Semuel Fallows, pp. of Chicago, was chosen, | communicants by hundreds, yea, by thousands. 
He and the Rev. Edward Cridge, elected by ' —Christian Intelligencer. 
MISCELLANEOUS FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
a. CarprxsaL ANTONELLI is, it is stated, so | nity, so full of consequences for the Church t 
il] that he was scarcely able to recognize | at large and for the Swiss people, will be cele- . 
the Pope, who went to see him a few days | brated in Solothurn (which claims the ho- | 
back. nour of being the oldest Roman city, excepting 
Tue Posrrivists have organized a church | Trier, on the north of the Alps), and in the } 
in New York, to be known as the First | great Minster of St. Ursus It has been | 
Congregation of the Religion of Humanity. ' decided that the new Bishop, as the chief 
Dow Axcet Heraeros pt Mora—whose | pastor of the National Church of a Republic, 
shall not be addressed by the title of Mon- 1 
seigneur, The external insignia of his dignity 
: | (the niitre, the croes, the pastoral staff, and 
the ring), which aré only to be used during i 
regret to say, died at Lisbon, where for some the exercise of ‘episcopal functions, are to be 
time past he had been zealously engaged made after models of the grandest primitive }! 
simplicity. The Liberte, of Fribvurg, an 
Ultramontane journal, has been treating its 
readers to a series of savage articles upon the ; 
Abbé Michand, now Catholic Professor of ; 
Theology in the Gniversity of Berne. The 
despatched to Professor 
Michaad, with the address, “M. Michaud, 
Prétre Apostat.” The Professor's acknow- 
ledgment, which appears in the Swiss news- I 
pa pers, isa model of goo -tempered severity. ty 
| 


opportunity to Christian ministers of different 


pressly desire me to take notice of their re- 
gret at my leaving.” 

Restoration or THe Jews To PALEsTine. 
—A residence of some years in the Holy 
Land leads a writer in the Jewish Herald to 
eonclude that there are signs of the ap 
proaching restoration of the Jews to that 
country. “The Jast four or five years have 
witnessed a return of the Jews to Palestine 
from all parts, bat more especially from 
Russia, which has been altogether unprece- 
dented. The Hebrew population of Jeru- 
salem is now probably double what it was 
some ten years ago. Accurate statistics on 


_ this subject it is impossible to find, as the 


Eastern Jews dread a census from superstitious 
reasons, and from the fear of having to. 
pay more by way of poll-tax to the Turk if 
their true numbers were known. For these 
reasons, and especially the latter, their official 
returns on the subject are not to be trusted. 
In 1872 and 1873 such numbers returned to 
Saphed alone, one of the four holy cities of 
in the mountains of Galilee, that 
no houses to receive them, and 
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building was for a considerable length of time 
carried on all night, as well as all day. This, 
be it remembered, in the East, where ‘ the 
night’ is emphatically the time ‘in which no 
man can work!’ Great accessions still con- 
tinue daily; and whereas, ten years ago, the 
Jews were confined to their own quarter in 
Jerusalem, the poorest and woret, they now 
imhabit all parts of the city, and are always 
ready to rent every house that is to be let. 
Notwithstanding thie happy change, owing to 
want of accowmodation, still a building so- 
ciety has been formed, and many of its simple 
tenements are now rising outside the city to the 
north-west. Even before this many Jewish 
houses had already been built in two little 
colonies outside the Jaffa Gate. Moreover, 
the Jews in Palestine are certainly acquiring 
possession of landed property in the villages 
and country districts.” The writer attributes 
these changes to—first, new land laws affect- 
ing Palestine; secondly, new laws of military 
service in Russia; thirdly, new civilization 
throughout the East. 


Home 


MEETING OF BISHOPS AND NONCONFORMIST 
MINISTERS AT LAMBETH PALACE. 
In compliance with an influential memorial, 


addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 


his Grace recently convened a meeting at | 


Lambeth Palace, at which the following 
Bishops were present—viz, the Archbishop 
of Cantérbury, the Bishops of London, Win- 
chester, Norwich, Gloucester and Bristol, 
Peterborough, and Bath and Wells; and the 
following Nonconformist ministers: The 
Revs. Dr. Allon, Dr. Angus, Dr. Aveling, S. 
H. Booth, W. B. Boyce, Dr. Oswald Dykes, 
Dr. Donald Fraser, Newman Hall, J. C. 
Harrison, 8. Hebditch, D. Jones, Dr. McEwen, 
G. J. Perks, Dr. Punshon, Dr. Raleigh, Dr. 
Rigg, W. Roberta, C. Stoughton, J. Viney, E. 


White, and R. D. Wilson. The Rey. Drs. 
Cumming and Robertson, of blished 
Church of Scotland, were also preeent. 


The object of the meeting was to afford 


denominations to confer with the Archbisho 
and other Bishops respecting the -alleged | 
progress of irreligious thought at the present 


brought them together. The Archbishop 
was followed by many speakers. The gene- 


ral tone and feeling of the meeting was hope- 
fal, and many who had large experience of 
the state of religion throughout the king- 
dom testified to the real growth of vital 
Christianity, notwithstanding the activity of 
its modern assailants. His Grace, in acknow- 
ledging a vote of thanks, expressed his sense 
of the usefulness of the meeting, and of the 
importance of Chufchmen and Dissenters 
thus having an opportunity of better under- 
standing each other's views on questions of 
common interest.” No representatives of the 
press appear to have been present on this 
interesting occasion; but the Bishop of 
Gloncester and Bristol and Dr. Stoughton 
were authorized to draw up a report of the 
proceedings for publication. 
WESLEYAN METHODIST CONFERENCE. 

The one hundred and thirty-third Annual 

Conference of Wesleyan Ministers assembled 


p , recently in Halifax Place Chapel, Nottingham. 


The committees of review, composed of min- 


isters and laymen, sat as usual before the 
time. The meeting was opened by the Arch- | meeting of the Conference proper. 


In the 


bishop with prayer and reading of the Holy Education Committee resolutions were 
Scripture, after which his Grace addressed | one of which contained the following pas- 


those present on the subject which had sage: “The meeting hears with much satis- 


| 
| 

4 

| 

) 


ait 


of income (exclusive of 
£25,141; total number of 
; teachers 
officers, 113,503; scholars, 725,312— 
crease, 25,102. Total cost of the schools, 


£52,592—increase, £5,347. The income of 
the Sunday-school Union during the past 
year amounted to £6,190, and the expendi- 
tare to £8,117 

From the presented at the Chapel 
Committee of Review, it appeared that the 
ordinary income of the Chapel Fund was 
£9,581.—In the Building Department the 
schedule of erections and enlargements sanc- 


tioned gave the following results: 

chapels, costing £213,177; eight ministers’ 
houses had beer erected at a cost of £7,758 ; 
twenty-seven school-roums were erected, the 
cost being £23,291; ninety-three alterations 
and enlargements had cost £58,662; forty 
organs had been erected, the cost being 
£9,643. The entire number of cases sanc- 
tioned was 393 (against 333 in 1§75); the 
cost, £353,112; net increase, £47,696. 


To be raised by volan 


» from other connexional funds 3,050 
from sale of trust 18,180 
allowed (including loans) ......... 60,345 

£353,112 
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gives a total of 79 chapels, 6 ministers’ houses, 
14 echool-rooms, 54 alterations and enlarge- 
ments, and 33 organs.—The amount ex- 
erections and in reduction of 
debt was £387,179. The net amount actually 
raised by contributions, including grants, 
during the year was £300,182. 
In the Theological Institution Committee, 


was unanimously agreed to. 


Japan. The Rev. G. 
T. Perks, who has just retarned from a visit to 
South Africa, spoke of the Wesleyan mission 


550 ministers, including a considerable num- 
ber of missionaries returned from abroad, and 
representatives of the Irish, Canadian, and 
French Conferences. The vacancies in the 
Legal Hundred having been filled up, the 
Conference proceeded to the election of the 
President, with the following result: The 
Rev. Alexander M‘Aulay, of Birmingham, 
146 votes ; Dr. of Westminster, 137 ; 
and the Rev. Samuel Coley, of Leeds, 126. 
The votes for the election of the Secretary of 
the Conference were then taken: Dr. Wil- 
liams, 235 ; Dr. Punshon, 42. 

The Rev. A. M‘Aulay then took the chair, 
and was addressed by the retiring President, 
the Rev. Gervase Smith, u.a., who assured 
him that he might rely upon the hearty sym- 
pathy and earnest prayers of all his brethren. 
The new President, in replying, said he had 
admired the wisdom which the retiring Presi- 


‘in difficult and trying circumstances, and 
feared that he should suffer from comparison 
with him, unless he received the gift of 
wisdom from above. He was devoutly thank- 
ful'to God for the goodness which had fol- 
lowed him through life. Speaking of his 


Committee a discussion also arose on the 


dent had displayed during his term of office 


faction and thankfulness of the remarkable 
ee a resolution expressive of regret that the | 
supply of candidates for the ministry was : 
inadequate, 
In the Home Mission and Contingent Fund { 
question of State payment to Wesleyan chap- } 
lains. The Rev. Dr. James and others spoke i 
against their receiving State assistance. It 
was suggested that a special committee should t 
be appointed to consider the whole subject, f 
and report to Conference. ) 
In the Missionary Committee of Review, 
the Rev. Ebenezer Jenkins, who has just re- 
turned from a visit to India and Japan, 
recommended that the Wesleyan Missionary i 
| 
work there. He was glad to find, wherever he 
went among the mission stations, the names 
: of the deceased missionaries were held in 
grateful and affectionate remembrance. 
~ At the first meeting of the Conference, 
properly so called, there were present abont 
Of the proposed new chapels, 51, to ac- 
comodate 13,288 hearers, are to be erected in 
places where there were previously no Wes- it 
leyan Methodist chapels; and 84, estimated 
to provide accommodation for 25,422 hearers, if 
are to supersede former erections, which, ac- / 
cording to the returns, provided 14,401 + 
sittings. The total additional accommodation hi 
to be provided in the proposed new chapels ih 
is, therefore, 24,309 sittings, being 1,564 4; 
more than the number to be provided by the F 
130 new erections sanctioned last year. The + 
chapel enlargements will provide for 1,901 
additional hearers, making the total addi- E 
tional accommodation proposed 26,210 sit- 
tings.—The schedule of erections completed a 
: 


i the state of God’s work through the 


: 


wished to go, and a reply to that effect was Missionary Secretaryship, vacant through the 
returned to Canon Morse’s letter. | 

On the following evening a public meeting the President by 400 votes. . . 
> appointed Treasurer. The Revs. 


public opportunity of weleoming the Con- ‘field, and any one of them seewed fitted for 
ference to Nottingham. He respected the the post; but Mr. Kilner received 289 votes, 
Wesleyan, and wished them God-speed in and was declared 


special service was held in St. Mary’s Parish ings were received, and also fifty-three me- 
Church by Canon Morse, at which upwards | morials from circuit quarterly meetings. The 
of 200 ministers were present. The rev. principal of these were read, including the cases 
Canon preached a sermon from Gal. iii. 28: submitted for the opinion of counsel, with the 
“ Ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” He, inthe opinions received thereon. . 
course of his remarks, said that in proportion § Dr. Panshon proposed the following resolu- 
as we drew more nearly to the Saviour, so | tion: “That it is expedient that lay repre- 
surely would we draw nearer to one another. | sentatives shall be admitted into and take 


There might be varieties of education, church 
organization, but in Christ we were all one. 
On the same day the pulpits of the various 
Nonconformist churches were filled by the 
ministers of the Conference, and open-air 
services were held im various parts of the 
In the course of the Conference proceed- 
ings a ministerial deputation from the Con- 
gregational, Baptist, and other Nonconformist 
Churches in Nottingham waited upon the 
Conference, and presented a congratulatory 
address, the greetings in which were cordially 
reciprocated in appropriate terms, 


part in the proceedings of the Conference 
_during the time when such matters shall be 
considered and decided as are declared to be 
within the province of ministers and laymen 
acting conjointly.” He reviewed the history 
of the question which was before them, and in 
_an able speech put the matter before the 
Conference. The Rev. E. Robinson seconded 
the resolution. A letter from the Rev. Mr. 
Pope—who, owing to illmess, was not able to 
be present—was read, in which he put before 
the Conference his views upon lay represent- 
ation. He is opposed to the proposal, and 


j urged the Conference to reconstitute the 


After the reports of the committee of, 


| Committee of Review. The Rev, W. Arthur, 


: 
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: past history, he observed that hie parents| examination of candidates for the ministry 
were not Wesleyan, thengh his grandfather | had been considered, ninety were sccepted, 
wea, and was baptized by John Wesley on his| two deferred, and seven doplined. Twenty- 
; last visit to Glasgow. Im the pastoral ad-| eight were for the missionary work. These 
dress of the Conference for the year in which | candidates were afterwards ordained at services 
. he entered the ministry (1840), it was stated | held for that purpose, 
that revivals were essential to the existenceof, The Rev. Mr. Greeves presented the 
) Methodism ; he subscribed to that sentiment return of members, which showed an increase 
| ing | of members 14,876, and of those on trial for 
| was ¢ 
The Home 
7 of the Wesleyan “Children’s Home.” The | M. Osborn, John Kilner, John Walton, 
@ chair was taken by Canon Morse, and much E. G. Jenkins were nominated for the office of 
.. enthusiasm was manifested in the proceedings. Missionary Secretary. Three of these breth- 
' & Canon Morse said he was v lad of a ren had seen actual service in the mission- 
_&§ by the Revs. T. B. Stephenson, Dr. Rigg, and | ence was, of course, the debate on Lay Repre- 
.f Dr. Punshon. sentation, whieh occupied several sittings The 
F On what is known as Conference Sunday a reports of the committees and district meet- 
| | 


most loving spirit, to affirm this motion, settle 
the minds of ministers and people, and start 


Hargreaves moved the following 
: “That the Conference, with- 
out now deciding upon the principles or 
details, directs that the plan presented by 
the Mixed Committee be remitted to the dis- 
trict meetings, there to be considered by min- 
isters and laymen together, and that the reports 
of the resolufion of the district meetings be 
presented to the next Conference.” Dr. Job- 
son seconded the amendment. The Rev. 
James Loutit held that the people had a right 
to participate in the government of the 
Church, and for the first 300 years this right 
was recognized and acted upon. The right 
was only interfered with when the clergy 
began to override the Church. The Rev. B. 
Gregory said that, according to the New 
Pestament, doctrine and spiritual effairs were 
eonfined to the presbyters, and financial and 
general affairs were given to the presbyters and 
the diaconate jointly, reserving to the pres- 
byters a control over the moral or spiritual 
bearing of finance. He believed the scheme 
of the Mixed Committee was in harmony with 
the New Testament principles. The Rev. R. 
Roberts supported the amendment, the Rev. 
G. Perks supported the motion, and the Rev. 
Mesers. Loxton and Bedford spoke in favour 
of the amendment. The Rev. Bowman 
Stephenson said he was sure it was true 
Wiedom to settle the matter at once. Dr. 
Stamp considered that it was due to them- 
selves as well as to the laymen that 


the principle should be settled at once, and | 


then leave the details to the districts. The 
Rev. J) e opposed the attempt to affirm 
the principle, unless’ he knew what use would 
be made of it, The/Rev. E. H. Tindall 
spoke in favour of the amendment. Dr, 


Osborn, ‘was loudly called for, said that ' 
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they had been told only to pass this plan, and 

Methodiem will enter upon a newera. That 

was what was first said in 1797. No doubt 

it would be a pleasa::: thing to adopt the re- 

solution, but he believed it would result in 

bitterness. He did not believe in the threats 
he fear 


of the laity. The Rev. G. C. Harvard spoke 
against the motion. Dr. Punshon finally re- 


.| viewed the arguments of the various speakers, 


and prayed that they might all be guided to a 
right conclusion. The amendment was then 
put, which was to the effect that the whole 
echeme be remitted to the district meetings, 
and 83 hands were held up in favour of it. 
On the contrary 325 hands were held up. Con- 
sequently the amendment was lost. The reso- 
lation was then read with additions: “ That 
it is expedient that lay representatives shall 
be admitted inte and take part in the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference during the time 
when euch matters shall be considered and 
decided as are hereafter declared to be within 
the province of ministers and laymen acting 
conjointly ; but that the details of the scheme 
shall be submitted to the district meetings 
when the layman are t, and their re- 
port shall be submitted to the next Confer- 
ence.” The vote was taken, and resulted in 
369 votes for the resolution, and 49 against. 
The resolution was thus carried by a large 
majorify. 

UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCHES. 

The Conference of this body met this year 
at Sheffield. The Rev. T. M. Booth was 
elected President. Reports were presented 
showing that the present strength of the 
charches is as follows: 350 ministers, 3,435 
local preachers, 4,341 leaders, 71,317 mem- 
bers, 1,316 chapels, 26,003 Sunday-school 
teachera, and 176,592 Sunday scholars. In 
the course of the proceedings the Rev. J. 8. 
Withington moved that an address be sent as 
a fraternal greeting to the Wesleyan Con- 


speech of considerable force and eloquence. 


Colman; the discussion was ove of \some 


ference then being held at Nottingham. Mr. 
‘Withington supported his motion with a. 


It- was, however, opposed by the Rev. J. | 
warmth. The Rev. R. Chew moved that a— 


owing to the losftef his voice, was unable to 3 
T. B. Stephenson he gave what has been 
described as one of the most able deliverances f 
that he has ever giver the Conference. He 4 
reviewed the history of admission of laymen ) 
into the Wesleyan Church Courts in 1797, } 
and 1829, and 1835, and showed how diffe- | motto was,“ Do right, though the sky fall.” | 
rent was the proposal of to-day from that of | If Dr. Punshon, he said, had intimated at 
1829. He urged the Conference, by the | his ordination that he was in favour of a | 
history of the Wesleyan Church and in the | mixed Conference, Dr. Osborn would have 

arivised him to go elsewhere. The Rev. Mr. 
Olver spoke in favour of the motion, and . 
the Wesleyan Church on a fresh field of holy | urged upon the Conference the danger of . 
and successful labour. Dr. Rigg said that | delay, and the duty of settling this matter, 
he believed that a genuine conservative | upon which they had awakened the attention 
of the Mixed Committee, both on the part : 
of the ministers and laymen. The Rev 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Hj 
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on 
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representative of the college in this country, amd will receive cmfributions fhe it or suswer 
letters of inquiry relating to In the regeneration of the 
eure to take place sooner or later, such mstitstions es the colleges merntiy founded by the 
Amencan missionanes are destined to play an important part. 


Bishop to exercise any spiritual suthority or jurisdiction over theus or their work = hemor the 
act by which they are deprived of their licencen. The whole matter » bemg mefered t the 
Metropolitan at Caleutts and the Committee of the Church Missionary Shlisiury 
Mr. Hatchineon, Secretary of the Church Missionary Society, remarks thie 

“T venture to think a more unfair, unjust, and enecided oct of were uever more 
recklessly strumg together than those which sesk te festem upem cur minsonenes pet and 
present the stigma of defiance to eptscopal authority and refusal to schnowledge the mght of 
the Bishop to exercise any spiritesl antherity over them, end upem their work 
blemishes and shortcomings. Without entering farther inte the matter, will 
the most careful attention of the when will yor slew we 
that the missionaries of this society have never refused te bow te the 
in what those limite axe. In the we bere 
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buildings. The site ie very meer te the city, it parpe 
the first college bailding is mow being erected. erect thie wee 
obtained only after long delay by the of cor & 
Constantinople, Sir Henry Ellict. The building will be of stone, and will 
stadents, the family of professor, library, for andl willl 
ample rooms for recitations and lectures It is hoped that the building will be ready fir 
use by the Ist of January. Three able professors have been sppeinted, tee of ae 
native Armenians, the third is an American. Thirty promising young mem ore sirendy im 
the preparatory department ; many others will enter as soon os they com be accommodated. 
A fine site has been secured for the hoepitel of the medical degerteent, aed peeqerstion= 
are already begun for the erection of the building for the hospital. Two of the profiecurm 
already appointed are for the medical department of the college. Thus it will be wen thet 
the institution ie fairly under way, with good prospect of wide wefaineen goed lilvars 
ja essential to the highest usefulmess of the imetitation Ae the fends of the college ae = 
yet only sufficient to meet the current expenses, am appeal mele snthors, publisiers, 
and others to aid in furnishing the college with an tie 
United States Government, and many author-, publisher, and private dividuals Amerca 
have made valuable contributions to thie beery. Contributions of map be 
to Messrs. Triibeer and Co, 57 and 59, Laigate Hill, whe cffeed 
act as the London agents for receivirg and forwarding becks to the college Contributions 
The Ceylon Times of July 18 hae the following partionn statement of matter umier the 
consideration of the Church Missionary Society: “ It has for yeare s matter of notorrety 
of episcopal authority, amd that they have to the present time set that suthortv 
at defiance. It was left for our present Bishop te awert thet which hie 
allowed to be disregarded or resisted. I: was left for Bishop Coplestom t» discover 1 
and shortcomings in the missionary work of the Church, snd to seek for ther removel—a 
: desire which the body of clergy composing the mismon resisted, with, im come insteaces, more 
than discourtesy. The position assumed by the Bishop im reference to the spiritusl worlt of 
the Church Mission is set forth with mach clearness im the letter adiizeend t the church 
wardens of Christ Church His lordship very properiy to be infommed, whenever lie 
demres information, of any appointment to amy spiritual office, lay or deneal, m the Church, 
and to have a right of veto on the same—to be informed, im all caver where the unperfamee . 
of the matter or his own desire makes it necessary, of all changes im the management, onder 
of service, or place of worship of any congregation, reserving to himeelf the nglit of scent 
te the principles involved.” A Times correspondent, whe thie & tie 
leading journal, adds: “The Church refuse the right of the 


- 


the formation of a vigorous native Charch, with 12 sative ordained pastors, 5,500 native 
Christians, a band of 300 native Christian teachers, 192 schools, with 7,410 scholars.” 
CHIBA. 
A new magazine in Chinese has been projected by some of the missionaries. 
idea i« to call it a New Chapter in Philos»phy, answering to the well-known title of the 
Chinese Te hiob-sin-pien. The English name is best expressed by the words, The New 


ordinary readers, aids will be furnished for the development of a new line of things 
literature and science of the country. Hitherto a very great deal has been done 
awakening and instruction of the Chinese mind by foreign conducted serials and other 
publications. These have had no small effect in stimulating thought aad action, but much yet 
remains to be done in this way, both to stir up the dormant intellect of the nation, and for 
the greater enlightenment of those who have in some degree come under the influences 
already at work. It is apprehended that this can best be dove by laying a good foundation 
for inquiry and investigation in China, such as took place centuries ago in our own country, 


Thé Windsor’ Castle arrived at Capetown on June 17, with the missionaries for 
Livingstonia, Dr. Black being at the : 


A missionary to Liberia writes as follows: “ About twenty thousand colonists have been 
sent here by the colonization societies. This in:ludes the cargoes of captured slaves, chiefly 
Congoes, who have proved more susceptible to civilization than the natives. This namber 


Will represent with tolerable accuracy the Americo-Liberians and their descendants at present 
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that, by the request of the Metropolitan at Calcutta, the licences of all the missionaries have 
; been restored. and they are permitted to resume laboars which have extended: over terms, 
varying in individual cases, of 40, 30, 20, 15, and 10 years—labours which have resulted in 
| 
_ zine, and while topics of general interest shall be treated in a popular style, as suited to 
| 
: : 3 of which are being continued and extended to the present day. 
Dr. Stewart, of the Lovedale Institution, was 
| # expected to accompany the expedition to Lake Nyasa, and, with a view of thoroughly 
equipping the expedition, native volanteer craftsmen had been invited. About fourteen 
had offered their eervices, six of whom had been selected to join the Rev. Dr. Black and 
: party at Port Elizabeth, en route to Livingstonia. The Free Church section has the choice 
: of locality. It is more than likely that Cape Maclear, on the south-west side of the lake, F 
will ‘be the permanent station; the Established Church party will probably take a place 
1 thirty miles to the north of Cape Maclear. It is contemplated already to make way in 
forming out-stations Two Glasgow merchants have agreed to support these as soon as the 
Free Church Mission is ready to commence operations Mr. Cotterill, merchant, and son of 
the Episcopal Bishop of Edinburgh, bas put himeelf under the wing of the Scotch mis- 
: - Sonaries with « view of introducing legitimate trade into the region, which, it is hoped, 
3 will have the effect of striking at the very root of slavery. At present the only possible 
importers from which the natives can secure the much-coveted articles of Earopean manufactare 
: are slavers, who, with their dhows, ply to and fro on the waters of Lake Nyassa. Mr. 
: Cotten] took out several cases of goods furnished by gentlemen and merchants interested 
; im the idea A public meeting had been held at Capetown to welcome the missionary 
enterprise, which was most enthusiastic. 
Gowend covege The highest estimate of the colonists who remain in 
arch fellowship is one in three. These are distribated the Methodist, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, and Episcopal Churches, who divide the strengtifof the charch and dissipere ite 
resources in every village here, just as they do at home. To the present time the impression . 
made upon the native tribes has been very slight, and effort has almost ceased. Mission 
stations, established at great expense of money, labour, and life, have been abandoned. The 
most successful, as well as the most considerable, mission in Liberia is that of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church among the Grebo tribes of Cape Palmas and Cavalla” 


September |, 


Gideon Ovecley. Writs 
ence (Office. 


Ir is nearly thirty years ago since one of Gideon | 


came into Mr. Arthur's bands. ‘“‘ There were al- 
together twenty-eight manuscript books, besides 
numbers of Jesser documents, copies of writings, 


to despond. He could easily have produced two 
portly volumes; but he determined not to do 
his subject the disservice of burying him uoder 
a big book. We have, instead, three hundred 
duodecimo pages, full of interest, and presenting 
a life-like picture of one of the holiest men and 
most zealous and successful evangelists of the 
age in which he lived. — 

Gideon Ouseley was the son of a gentleman 
farmer at Dunmore, in the county Galway. He 
was the brother of Sir Ralph Ouseley, who dis- 
tinguished bimself under Lake and Wellington, 
and the cousin of Sir Gore and Sir William 


scholar, and the other as a diplomatist. In the 
year in which Gideon was born—1762—John 
“Wesley penetrated for the second time to the 
city of Galway. Twenty-nine years afterwards 
there was Methodist preaching in Gideon's na- 
tive town. This he heard, at first with extreme 


suspicion, next in a spirit of candid inquiry, and pa 


finally with anxiety and full conviction of the 
trath. His conversion was followed by an irre- 
pressible desire to proclaim the Gospel, which 
he did for some time at his own charges and on 
his own responsibility. But the Irish Wes- 


being the quick sympathy which existed be- 
tween him and the common people. “Livi 


cabin,” writes Mr. Arthar, 


the ‘ patrons,’ [festivals of patron saints] 


on reading in a tongue of which the people knew not 
a word, the stranger caught up after 

selecting, though unknown to his hearers, those por- 
tions which conveyed directly scriptural truth or 
solemn He suddenly turned the words 
from Latin into Irish, and repeated aloud after the 
priest. Then, with deep feeling, he cried at the end 
of , “Listen to that!” The priest 
seems to have overwhelmed and awed, and the 
people com ly melted. When the mass was 
ended, and all rose up, Mr. Onseley, with a face 
beaming with affection, urged upon the people the 
necessity of having their peace made with God, 
telling them that must become reconciled to 


ntance and true faith in the Lord Jesus 


was Le lo departure, the crowd cried to 

priest, “‘ Father ——., who is that ? Who is he at all ?” 
“I do not know,” said the priest; ‘he is not a 
man at all ; sure, he is an an No man could do 
what he has done.” Mr. ley was forthwith 
mounted and pone. afterwards he met with 
a peasant, and accosting , had a conversation, 
which we give in the words of Mr. Reilly: “My 

to 


ou the day, sir, that you were at the 
berrin’ (burial), when the priest was saying mass !” 
“I do very well. What ** Oh, 
ou told us then how to get that 
my Saviour, and got my b and have it 
here ever since.” 


Ouséley’s devoted and incessant labours in 
preaching to his countrymen were continued 
until he had long passed threescore and ten. 


gentleman, 
and I went, 


Aw he was nearing his end he wrote: “ Having - 


- 
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road and secluded lake; with frieze conta, red 
petticoats, shoeless feet, and beggars’ wallets ; 
with the Irish tongue, or English spoken with a 
Oussley’s early colleagues in the ministry gave to | -1 ious brogue; with two or three little fields 
| fore farm, and for table the potato-basket set 
Conference, s biography of that remarkable man ; |... 45 iron pot; with the wake and the ‘ berrin,’ 
but it was necessarily defective, ee | the weddings and the ‘stations,’ the village 
had mot sccess to QOuseley’s own papers and | market, the rollicking fair, the hurling matches, 
family. These wore being arranged and propered | 11, rows which made up the sum of peasant life, 
for use by the late Mr. Alderman Bonsall, of | 1, was prepared te stand close home upon the 
Dublin, Onseley's nephew, when that gratlemen, | noarts of people for whom he was to live. He 
with his task uncompleted, died. They t on had got into their bosoms before one differently 
| trained could have coined the tips of their 
| fingers.” 
It is the practice at certain getherings of th 
and soon.” Suffering from « failure of eyesight, | Irish peasantry to celebrate in the 
mass of matter, became one of great physical one of these occasions, we are told— ) 
dificalty, and he was sometimes almost ready As the priest was reading masa, and the multitude | 
were on their knees, a stranger suddenly rode up. 
Dismounting, he knelt in the midst of the congre- 
with manifest sslemnity. As the went 
| | 
| 
: Ds | Him, and that it was 
God, to have His peace in your beart, and stand clear 
before the great Judge when He will come in the f 
clouds of heaven to judge the world?” ‘Ob, gory 
ever ta your face.” “ You have! What do you know 
leyan Conference, recognizing the value of his | sbout ? When did you see me?” “Don't \ 
labours, appointed him to do the work of an | 
evangelist, in which he laboured till death with , 
an earnestness, fervour, and devotedness which \ 
have been rarely equalled. 
The greatest among the natural elements of 


~ 


/ viaitors, representing British and Foreign Organizations of the Alliance. 
of" | 
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preached four times and met the class and gone private and public. He was so successful in his 
twice into the town, etc, oa the first day of my efforts for the spiritaal good of the officers and 
seventy-eighth year, | was not even fatigued! men of the British Army with whom he was 
Thank God, thank God, O my soul! Amensad brought in contact, that one regiment was often 
amen.” Within three months afterwards be had called “‘ Hebich’s Own ;” and an aged chaplain 
entered into his rest. His last words were: declared that “this German has done more for 
“IL bawe no fear of death. The Spirit of God the eternal good of the English in India than 
sustains me. (God's Spirit is my support.” ' any dozen of the best of us chaplains.” To ob- 


tain any ilea of the toil which he underwent 
The Life of Samuel Hebich. By Two of bis Fellow- 
pea he Translated from the German by and the perils which he eacountered among the 


Cotonel London : Seeley heathea, and of the remarkable results which fol- 

4 lowed, we must refer the reader to these pages 
Tis biography has the great merit of being free Hebich bad his peculiarities, which there is no 
from the fault so commoaly committed by writers attempt here to conseal; but those who knew 
of memoirs, of unduly exalting its subject, aad of | him best were the most ready to testify to his 
ignoring those blemishes and wesknesses from excellence as a man aad s missionary. “A 
. which, human character gnd conduct, however | preacher of the Cross,” wrote Inspector Josen- 
estimable, are rarely altogether exempt. There haus, ‘‘he holds his banner joyfally aloft, and 
is no attempt in these pages to bring before us | Presses on, through storm and terror, into the 
& man who was by an} means perfect ; but thie very bead-quarters of the foe, There he gains 
only serves toattest the fidelity of the portraiture, footing, avd bravely repels every fresh assaalt of 
to increase our interest, and to quicken our the adversary. Hebich ia, above all, a Chris- 
sympathies as we follow the story of this de- tian, and that is the maia thing. From the first 
voted life of labour and self-desia!. moment of mee'ing him one feels that the Lord 

Samuel Hebich was sent oat ‘in 1834 to the lives in his soul; that he is one of those humble 
South of India, with five colleagues, by the Basle souls, poor ia spirit, to whom the Lord grants 
Missionary Society, aad with them founded the grace for grace. This is the secret of the success 
flourishing German missions on the Malabar of his labours, and that the Lord allows him to 
Coast. There he laboured for » quarter of a cen- succeed in so many of his enterprises.” Rarely 
tury, never once visiting home, The foremost have we met with so striking an example in re- 
of the little band of spiritual workers among the cent times of the constant practical exemplifica- 
natives and the British, his efforts were crowned tion, in both public and priyte life, of the apos- 
by the most manifest tokens of the divine ap- tolic resolve to know nothing among men but 
proval, aod numerous conversions followed his Jesus Christ and Him crucified, as in the career 
faithful testimony to the power of the Gospel, in of Samuel Hebich. 


Alliance. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE AT SOUTHPORT. 


Tax Council of the British Organization of the Evangelical Alliance desire to call the special — 
attention of the members to the following programme of arrangements for the approaching 
Conference in Southport. It is hoped that many members and others friendly to the ob- 
jects of the Alliance will be present on that occasion, and that their visit will, as in previous 
years, be greatly blessed. 

Subjects of great importance to Continental missions, religious liberty, and the progress 
of the Gospel throughout the world will be brought under consideration. The increasing 
need at the present time for mutual counsel and a more active co-operation among Christians 
of all nations for the spread of the Gospel will be acknowledged to be among the powerfal 
reasons for accepting the cordial invitation given by the ministers and congregations of every 
Evangelical community in the town of Southport. | WA 

Christian friends intending to be present are assured that they will receive a cordial 
welcome and hospitality to the full extent of the means at the disposal of the Southport 


+ TUESDAY, 3. 
p.m.—A for mutual introduction and conferénce ; J. Fisuwick 


- Eeq.,-will preside, Addresses of welcome by the Rev. Canon Clarke, p.p., to be responded to by 


1, 


| 
| 
4 
4 
a 
. 


3. The “ Practical Resolutions,” to be read and enforced by the hg A. nes Tao, 
4. Brief Abstract of the Acta of the Evangelical Alliance since 

by the Secretary. 5. Cash Statement, to be presented by John Finch, Eeq., Treasurer. 
Address by the Rev. James Stevenson, u.s., Dublin ; subject : The Power of the Evangelical 


THURSDAY, Ocroser 5. 

At 10.—Devotional Meeting. Chairman: The Rev. Pranson, m.a., Liverpool. 
At 11.—Meeting for Curistian Missions tx Eveorz. Chairman: Dovatp Marusson, Esq. 
Sabjects—1. The Present State of Europe in relation to the Spread of the Gospel. Address by the 
Rev. J. B. Paton, u.a., Nottingham. 2. The Duty of British Christians with regard to the Con- 
tinent, and the best means of increasing their interest in its Evangelization. Addresses by the 
Rev. Horace Noel, London, and the Kev. Wm. Park, Belfast. 

Arrsrroor.—Sectional Meetings. Subjects—1. The Gospel among European Jews. Address 
by the Rev. Josiah Miller, u.a., London. 2 The State of Papal Europe. Address by the Rev. 
William Arthur, u.a., London. 3. Condition of the Protestant Churches in Europe. Addresses 
by M. Rossecuw St. Hilaire, de l'Institat de France, and Pastor Erdmann Elberfeld. 

Postic Evening, at 7.—Chairman : B. Feit, Esq. Subject : Continental Mis- 
sions. Addresses by the Rev. R. S. Ashton, 3.4., Lord Radstock, and others. 


FRIDAY, Ocrozzr 6. 

A at Chairman : W. Smrrn, Esq., Mayor of Southport. Addresses 
and resolutions. At 11 —Business Meeting. Chairman : — Woop, Eeq., u.p. Addresses: 1. 
The [nflaence of recent Evangelical Movements in Great Britain and America on the Promotion of 
Christian Union. 2. Modern Controversies, and how best to conduct them without iojury to 
spiritaal life and Christian charity. 3. Lay Work and Lay Workers in the Church of Christ. Ad- 
dress by the Rev. Richard Brown, Nottingham. 

Posiic Mrertnc in the Evening at 7. 

Christian friends, whether members of this Alliance or not, desirous of attending the Confer- 
ence, are requested to communicate with the Secretaries in London or Southport, from whom a 
card of admission to the meetings and other papers will be forwarded. 


EUROPEAN CONGRESS ON THE OBSERVANCE OF THE LORD’S-DAY, 
- TO BE HELD IN GENEVA, ON THURSDAY, SEPT. 28, AND FOLLOWING DAYS. 

The Central Committee of the Swiss Society for the Sanctification of the Sabbath cor- 
dially invite Christians friendly to the object to be present at the approaching Congress. 
The work ‘of the Society having been greatly blessed throughout Switzerland, it is hoped 
that, by supplying information on the subject and taking mutual counsel, the movement 
may be extended to other ..untries, and that thereby the blessings of Sabbath observance 
may be more widely diffused. 

Members of the Alliance and others intending to be present should communicate the 
same forthwith to the Secretary of the Alliance, 7, Adam Street, Strand ; or to Mr. Alex- 
ander Lombard, President of the Swiss Committee, Geneva. 


| SOUTH LONDON SUB-DIVISION. 

The monthly meeting of the Committee | meeting was opened by the singing of a 
and friends of this branch of the Alliance was | hymn, reading of the Scriptures by the Chair- 
held on Friday evening, August 11, at the man, and prayer, which was offered by Mr. 
residence of W. W. Pocock, Esq., East-hill, | Corderoy. 


Wandsworth. Tea and coffee having been | The Chairman welcomed those present, and 


served, eee assembled in the draw- regretted the absence of fureign visitors, few 
ing-room, and Mr , Pocock, presided. The being in London at this eason of the year. 


| 
\ 
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WEDNESDAY, Ocronzn 4 | 
Morrire, 10 Devotional Meeting. Chairman: The Rev. R. C. 
Linc, London, who will deliver the Axwwvat Appress. 11 o'clock.—Business Meet- 
ing. 1. Appointment of Secretaries for Conference. 2 Resolution on the Order of Busi- 
to 
6. 
Pustic Maeztine in the Evening at 7. Addresses from British Members and Delegates from 
European, American, and other Branches of the Alliance. 
| = | 


om 


& 
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He referred to the invitation given bythe Rev. | grade, Im these are about 10,000 of the 
Canon Morse, of Nottingham, to the Wee-| freedmen, being educated for teachers and 
leyan ministers asseubled in Conference st | missionaries to their own rece in Canada, in 
Nottingham to a service in his church, which | the United States, in the West Indies, and 

about 200 of the ministry.|in Africa, where we have long sustained 
Mr. Pocock thought the Christian Church | mission stations. In this work the British peo- 
the different strata of | ple, who have by heroic explorations opened 
which the earth was composed—the common | up Africa in a wonderful manner to commerce 
foundation of all being the solid granite. and Christianity, have taken a deep interest ; 
The Rev. J. Davis referred to the case of | and we have been greatly aided by gifts of 


The Rev. Dr. O. H. White said he came among them; and they still need the aid, 
across the ocean to be Secretary of the Freed- | sympathy, and prayers of al) Christian pe »ple. 
men’s Missions’ Aid Society in London, which The Freedmen’s Missions’ Aid Society is 


was auxiliary to the American Missionary As- doing what it can to push forward the work, 
sociation in New York. ‘The American So | that teachers and missionaries of the African 
- ciety was organized in 1846, on the basis of- race may be prepared to go forth to the 
the right and duty to teach the reading of the more than 180,000,000 of benighted souls in 
Word of God to all people, free and bond, | Africa, most of whom have never heard the 
and to preach the Gospel alike to all con- sound of Jesu’s name. The hope is that 
ditions of men. The missionaries of the so- | many negroes will offer themselves for the 
ciety went boldly to their work in the slave- | work of evangelizing the millions of Africa ; 


holding States, though it cost them persecu-| one has been already designated, and others 
tion, the loss of property, stripes, imprison-'| are expected to follow. The climate of Africa 
ment, and in some instances death by violence. | is intolerable to the white man, the various 


Bos oy 8 ve contrary to the laws in | missionary societies having lost a large pro- 


slave State to teach the slaves to read a portion of their agents. The result of the 


ve 
wpa a page; but the agents of education of the negro has been most satis- 


the society were true to their principles, and | factory ; manyhave been able to compete with 
openly did their duty, “ peaceably where they the white students, and have proved them- 
could, under persecution where they must.” selves competent for the task. The Professor 
But a better day opened, by the stern logic of in one of the colleges is a pure negro, but can 
war, for the enthralled millions of America; speak five languages, and is otherwise com- 
and the American Missionary Association be- | petent for the post. | 

gan at once to found schools for the emanci-| Questions were put to Dr. White by the 


. pated slaves in the South and in Canada, | man and Mr. Corderoy, which elicited further 


where there were large numbers of the | information and expressions of opinion as tothe 
coloured people. The society has now under | stability and competence of the negro race. 
its fostering care eight colleges, seventeen| The Doxology was sung, and the company 
normal schools, and forty-seven of lower! adjourned for refreshment, 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED SINCE JULY 2, 1876. 
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| occupying the attention of the Council. 1 millions of suffering a = come up 
| also reported the arrangements made for the out of the house of bondage, ignorant, poor 
| approaching Conference at Southport, and ex-| almost naked, and in want of all things. 
pressed the hope that many members of the | We are grateful for the past, but there is still 
South London Branch might be able to attend. | great darkness, destitution, and suffering 
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